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RECENT SECONDARY TEXT- BOOKS Ready SOMETHING NEW {Rests 


ALARCON’S El Nino De La Bola (Schwill) . + $0.90 P 
BOLLES’S Money, Banking, and Finance . . Hysiology and Vgiene for bildren 
DILLARD’S Aus Dem Deutschen The most attractive school book of this century. 
FISHER’S Outlines of Universal History, Revis on . Man 
FOUQUE’S Undine (Senger) The best illustrations ever seen in a text-book. y 
GRIMM’S Kinder-Und Hausmarchen (Vos) + + + 45] colored pictures are used to differentiate the parts of the body. 
Written in the language of a child of the fourth grade 
GALDOs’S Dona Perfecta ° 1.00 
GATEWAY SERIES of English Texts—Henry van byke, General Editor. ‘ "ao ne list of technical 
LA FONTAINE’S Fifty Fables (McKenzie) he .40 | te 
LANE'S Latin Grammar, Revised Béltlon The portion of the text which meets the requirements of the 
MCMAHON'S Elementary Plane Geometry . .90|law as to tobacco and alcoholic liquors, consists largely of letters 


MONSANTO & LANGUELLIER’S Spanish Course, Revised (Josselyn) 1.25 dias Chauncey M Depew andl’ other railroad pr esidents and 


MERIMEE’S Colomba (Williamson) . . « «© « .40 
MOREY’S Outlines of Greek History ° » i | 4 
MOLIERE’S Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (Roi & Guitteau) ° 35 rintendents, Courtney and other: “ih 
MORATIN’S El Si de las Ninas (Geddes & Josselyn) . . « « « 80} Arctic explorers, army officers, physicians, etc. These make this q 
MOORE’ Ss Ci d Se tut . . . e ‘ ‘ 4 
PEARSON'S Latia Brose Composition fof 88 linstruction personal and practical, and at the same time the most 
ROLFE’S Revised Shakespeare. 40 Volumes,each . . . . . 86! attractive part of the book. 
STOLTZE’S Bunte Geschichten fur Anfanger . . | 
SYMS’S Easy First French Reader ; rea Key - Teachers who contemplate a change in their text-book on 
SANDEAU’S Mlle, de la Seiglicre (White) he this subject should write us at once. | 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY — |University Publishing Company 

NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 27--29 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK 


“INFINITE RICHES IN LITTLE ROOM” 


The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe 


Edited by EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and THOMAS L. STEDMAN Mount Ida School 
One Volume, 503 pages, many maps. Full leather, 1.Q5, postpaid FOR GIRLS. 
Thoroughly revised for 1904, Gives select hotels, best routes, and valuable advice generally. Six miles from Boston 


Complete, concise, handy; so compact as to be carried in a man’s hip-pocket, or 
in a woman’s muff — an advantage appreciated by a traveler. 


SOME UNSOLICITED OPINIONS 
- Absolutely one of the essentials for Europe. 


College preparatory, general courses. Music and Art. 
Beautiful, healthful location. New Gymnasium. Outdoor Sports. 


Illustrated Catalog. 


From year to year we have recommended the GEORGE F. Jewett, A.B. (Harvard). 


annual lasues. It is most comprehenstyve, and the The writer uses it every summer; has studied it issi 
amount of information into its | repeatedly from cover to cover; and would no more by 
bulk is wonderful, — The Press, Philadelphia, Pa, | think of going without it than of going without his oe, A. Wine. 
passage ticket.— Editor of Country Gentleman. Newton Mass. a 

[have had your Pocket-Guide two trips,and| C. Stedman and Thomas L. Stedman are 

lope you will continue to print it, as I never want to | the editors, and this fact carries weight. The little 
take Snothe fs A ) without a copy.— W. S. Williams, | yojume is actually readable. Its study of details is 

*rovidence, R impressive..... — The Argonaut, San Francisco, Cal. 


all booksellors.| WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
The general testimony of teachers and principals is that . 


===> ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


fill the bill. The bill is not excessive, as the price is very reasonable. 
The Stationers have them THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. Wert? 


WHAT IS IT THAT ALL TEACHERS 
WANT, MOST TEACHERS HAVE, AND 
NO TEACHER SHOULD BE WITH- 
OUT? WHY,ONE OF DIXON'S AMERI- 
CAN GRAPHITE PENCILS. They are 


made in eleven degrees of hardness, and if the proper pencil is selected for the work in hand, 
the user is bound to be suited, for the leads in Dixon’s Pencils are of marvelous toughness 
and smoothness, and wear so well that they are the most economical to use. 

Mention this ad and the Story of the Lead Pencil will be sent you. 
| JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., Jersey City, N. J. 
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GOING WEST THIS SUMMER? 


If so, investigate the new, complete, 
double daily service of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway. Commencing June 13 and 
every day thereafter, there will be two 
trains each way between Montreal and 
the Pacific Coast, making the run of over 
three thousand miles in four and one- 
half days. Connecting west-bound trains 
from Boston, via B. & M. R. R., will leave 
at 10 a. m. and 8.30 p. m. 

Six first-class hotels are now located at 
Banff, Mt. Stephen (Field), Great Glacier 
of the Selkirks, and other advantageous 
points, from which to enjoy the grand 
mountain and canon scenery of this fa- 
mous route. Write for information per- 
taining to rates, hotels, etc., to H. J. Col- 
vin, 362 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 

THE KINETOSCOPE AS A MONEY 
MAKER, 


The field for the profitable operation of 
the stereopticon and the kinetoscope or 
moving picture apparatus is greater to- 
day than ever before, as the improvement 
in photographic processes and the per- 
fection to which the kinetoscope has been 
brought insures its value as an entertain- 
ment feature. As proof of this, the fact 
may be noticed that all of the vaude- 
ville theatres in the country regularly in- 
clude some form of kinetoscope exhibition 
as a leading feature. 

A limited investment covers all thatis 
necessary for giving a really first-class 
entertainment, and the man with limited 
capital and a reasonable amount of enerZy 
can turn his hand to nothing more profit- 
able to-day. T. H. McAllister, 49 Nassau 
street, New York, manufacturing optician 
and dealer in lantern slides, has issued a 
catalogue of over 250 pages, with full de- 
scriptions of various styles of apparatus, 
and classified lists cf thousands of views. 
This catalog is free on request. In ad- 
dition to the slides now in stock, new ones 
are in preparation representing the actual 
naval and military operations in Ruasia 
and Japan, and bulletins of these will be 
issued from time to time as they are 
ready. These bulletins, with the catalog, 
are free. 


BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, A. M., 
PH. D., LL. D., PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA ; 
AUTHOR. 


“I believe the bicycle is a most useful 


member of society. I rejoice that it has 
ceased to represent mere sport, and has 
settled down to practical helpfulness; 
still I, for my part, enjoy nothing better 
than a run over a good road on a bicycle. 
It is healthful and cheering and inspir- 
ing.’’—Berkeley, Cal., August 14, 1903. 


Grimes—“I never saw a more devoted 
couple than the Henleys are. They never 
have the least bit of a quarrel between 
them.” 

Grimmer—That’s because they are so 
devoted, you know—both of them are de- 
voted to Mrs. Henley.” 


Hotel Betleclaire 


Broadway and 77th Sireet, 
New York. 


Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th St. 
Cars pass-the 
door. 

Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 
and transient 
guests. 


Restaurant 
a Feature. 
Exquisite 
Palm Room. 
Art Nouveau 


Royal 
Hungarian 
Orchestra. 


*“*Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
World.”’ Can offer few single rooms, with 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 
people, $60 per month. 

TRANSIENT RATES: 
One Room, with bath..........c00000. $2.50 per day 
day 


€ 
MILTON 
ROBLEE, Proprietor 


BICYCLE 
_ INNOVATIONS 


| TWO-SPEED GEAR and 
NEW COASTER BRAKE 


Greatest improvements since the 
coming of the chainless 


'_POPE QUALITY 
IN EVERY WHEEL 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 

| Hartford, Conn. 

** Columbia.”’ ** Cleveland.”’ 
| Tribune.’’ ** Crawford.”’ 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Chicago, Ill. 


Monarch.’’ 
“Imperial.” 


‘* Rambler.’’ 
Crescent.”’ 
Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, 


or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp. 


WANTED 


A woman as equal partner in a well-estab- 
lished, growing and flourishing Private School 
for Girls in Southern New England. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


. QUICKLY CURES 


Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, and Gatarrh, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COLDS, 
WEAK LUNGS, and All Diseases 
of the RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 


A perfect and lasting cure for the most ob- 
stinate and rsistent cases. A pleasant 
and palatable herb. Gives instant relief. 


TRIAL BOX, 10 CENTS. 
Full-size box, 50c. Druggists and by mai. 


Colorado Cough & Catarrh Root Co. 
310 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS. 


& AMEND, 


205-21 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass, and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


Now Ready, 
THE MOTHER-ARTIST. 


By JANE DEARBORN MILLS. Introduction by MRs. 
SCHOFF, Pres. Nat’] Congress of Mothers. Much has 
been said by President Roosevelt and others about 
“larger American families.” This book says: ‘‘better 
American families,” and shows how to do it. Should 
be read by all parents and teachers. $1.00 net, post 
age6c. THE PALMER CO., Publishers, 50 
Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
largest steamer 


Tours from $170 up. Temple Tours combine all ad- 
vantages of independent and party travel. 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, 
Flemington B50, N. J. 


SELECT TWO 
MONTHS’ TOUR, 
sailing by the 


WE MANU 


FACTURE 


CHARTS --On 


Write for Circu 


40 Maps in the Series 


Every Subject 


lars and Prices 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
4430 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Follow the Fiag 


Through Pullman Pala 


A LL intending to go to the meeting 
of the National Educational 
Association in St. Louis should ask 
about the rates and accommodations 
offered by the WABASH. 


The Wabash Railroad Company 


The Popular St. Louis Line 


THE ONLY LINE WITH TERMINALS AT THE MAIN EN- 
TRANCE TO THE WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS 


ce Sleeping Cars run Daily from BOSTON to 


ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO 


Apply to 
H. B. McCLELLAN, G.E. A., 
387 Broadway, N. Y. 
J. D. McBEATH, N. E. P.A., 
176 Washington St., Boston. 
C. 8. CRANE, G. P.& T.A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


DIPLOIIAS 


FOR COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS 


FROM STEEL, COPPER, OR LITHOGRAPH 


JOHN A. LOWELL & CO. 


EGNRAVERS AND PRINTERS 


147 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 
Elementary and High Schools 
GREATER NEW YORK. 


“Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 276 
pp., $1.50. Send for Trial Lesson. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, West, N.Y. 


Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before placing your orders. 
Trv us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Select personally-conducted parties of refined 
people. July and Angust. Length of tours ten to 
eighteen days, as desired. Prices for everything 
no more than charged for board and room at many 
first-class hotels. Our eleventh year. Send stamp 
for prospectus. F. H. PALMER, Editor 
EDUCATION, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, 


WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Xducation 
dated Sept. 3 and Oct. 15, 1903. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


Our CLASS PINS 


e High-grade work at low 
vam prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


9 & 11 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


“THE WAY BY WATER 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 

BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request, 


B. D. PITTS, Agt., 308 Congress St., Boston. 
Phone Main 6460. 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 


A TRIP TO THE 


FAR WEST 


Oregon Short Line Railroad 


will afford you all the comforts of home 
from SALT LAKE CITY, or OGDEN, 
through HUNTINGTON, ORE., 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, = San Francisco 


UNEXCELLED EQUIPMENT, 
UNEQUALLED SPEED, 
UNRIVALLED COMFORT. 


OREGON + SHORT + LINE 


( Yellowstone National Park Line.) 
Write for beautiful souvenir book on the Park. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
G. P, T, Ay Salt Lake City, Utah, 


ALL 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


Inclubsofthreeormore, . - 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4. 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 ” 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


2.00 a year 


$1.00 a year 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), ‘ 
$3.00 


Both paperstooneaddress, - 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon Street, 10 EK, 14th Street. 378 WabashAve, 


LIFE’S TAVERN. 


BY MARY BURT MESSER. 


Tn this old Tavern there are rooms so dear 

That 1 would linger here. 

T love these corners and familiar nooks 

Where I have sat with people and with books. 

The very imperfections and the scars 

Albout the walls and ceiling and the floor, 

The sagging of the windows and the door, 

The dinginess that mars 

The hearth and chimney, and the wood laid bare 

There on the old black chair. 

The dear dilapidation of the place 

Smiles in my face, 

And I am loath to go. é 

Here from the window is a glimpse of sea, ' 

Enough for me; 

And every evening, through the window bars, 

Peer in the friendly stars. 

-—And yet I know 

That some day I must go, and close the door, 4 

And see the house no more. y 
—The Atlantic. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Arnotp Tompkins: You can never measure a 
child’s capabilities by measuring his head. 

SUPERINTENDENT §, R. SHEAR, Kingston, 
Teachers are coming miore and more into sympathy 
with children, henee the loftier conceptions and 
holier ideals of child life. 


SUPERINTENDENT STANLEY H. Houmes, Haverhill, 
Mass.: Atno time in our history have breadth of 
culture, depth and power of mind, and strength of 
character been so necessary in education as now. 


SupeRINTENDENT GrirFitH, Utica, N. Y.: If I 
were to name the one thing that, more than any- 
thing else, set tihe ball rolling and got a new spirit 
of progress into our schools, I would say it was visi- 
tation of schools in other cities. 


‘Harwiet 8. Haywarp, Supervisor of Primary 
Schools, Brockton, Mass.: In the degree in which 
we instill our average children with the best the 
world has to offer, in that degree we shall see a 
hetter city, more cultured homes, and happier men 
and women. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. B. Firiretp, Newton, Mass. : 
Spelling may have no ethical value, but it has at 
least a commercial rating, and can be just as well 
taught, or rather learned, as in the days when it 
occupied a more prominent position on the school 
program, 


SupERINTENDENT W. B. Fereuson, Middletown, 
Ct.:—Much of the kindergarten spirit should 
dominate the life of every school, but kindergarten 
methods have no proper place in grades above the 
primary. ‘Tntellectual power results from serious 
mental striving. Tihe greater and more susbained 
the effort, the greater will be the growth in ability 
to overcome difficulties. It is, therefore, a mistake 
ito make all school work easy. The easy thing is not 
necessarily enjoyable, nor is the difficult necessarily. 
irksome, 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


SERIES IV. NO. I. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 
[ Fditorial. 

For the twelfth time I am on the Pacific coast. 
It is twenty-nine years since first I spanned the con- 
tinent thinking it was the last as well as the first. 
TLis time there are five weeks in the Iewis and 
Clark country! Think of it. One hundred years ago 
men took their lives in their hands when they came 
out here; now it is the rarest kind of a luxury. 
There are three palatial trains each way a day, over 
the Northern Pacific alone! The poorest of the 
three is luxurious, while the North Coast Limited is 
a palace on wheels. 

What would Whitman say to see an elcctric- 
lighted train—-500 electric lights—with its famous 
observation car with plate-glass windows, elegant 
library, writing room, barber shop, bath-rooms, 
tailor, clothes-pressng appointments, ladies’ parlor 
sumptuous dining car, and many other features of 
modern luxury! ‘Think of his weary journey and 
then of the two and a half days from St. Paul to 
Seattle or Tacoma! 

What would Whitman have said at the luxuries of 
the North Yakimian district, where they raise every 
fruit and vegetable that is raised in the South ex- 
cept in Southern Florida! It did not look that way 
106 years ago. Somehow the preparations for the 
Lewis and Clark exposition in 1905 are adding im- 
mensely to the zest of these five weeks in Oregon 
and Washington. 

SPOKANE. 

Spokane is the first wonder and the first delight 
as one comes from Montana and Idaho into Wash- 
ington. Call it Spo-can without fail. City, county, 
and river all bear the same name. ‘The name is 
Indian, “Children of the sun.” One must have been 
for several weeks in the Puget Sound district in the 
moist season in order to understand the glorious sig- 
nificance of the name, even to the Indians. 

Spokane is the only city in Washington that has 
three great railroad systems at its service,—the 
Northern Pacilic, the Oregon Short Line (Union 
Pacific) and the Great Northern. It is the only ciiy 
without a rival, and is, as I specified so earnestly in 
my Looking About eighteen months ago, the most 
beautiful city in its residence appointments in the 
entire West. 

Spokane is a third of a thousand miles from the 
other large cities of the state, Tacoma and Seatile, 
and it has probably a larger contributary population 
than either of the other cities. The Falls, which 
long gave the name to the city, drop 142 feet, and 
are already utilized for 33,000 horse power at lowest 
run, furnishing power for all sorts of local industries, 
and is transmitted 100 miles, furnishing electrical 
power for an important mining region. ‘The river 
aud falls are as interesting as they are important— 
twenty-three bridges span the river within city limits. 

‘he horse power represented by these falls equals 
a line of horse 127 miles long, and the power is fur- 
nished at the tate of $10 a year per horse power. It 
would cost more than that to keep a horse shod. Is 
it any wonder that it thas become a great manufac- 
turing city? Some of the different industrial estab- 
lishments are Jumber mills, manfacturing diferent 
kinds of lumber products, sewer and water works, 
flour mills, flour mill machinery, brick and terra 
cotta works, foundries, vinegar and pic kle works, 
machine shops, iron works, cereal food plant, pot- 
tery, mattress, and furniture factories. Other manu- 
factures are jewelry, tobacco products, gloves, cloth- 
ing, brooms. trunks, wooden and tin ware, dairy pro- 
dusts, packed and canned meats. i 

In every respect it is one of the best cities from 


material and artistic points of view in the country, 
and yet it is only thirty years since it was first set- 
tled, and only twenty since it thought of becoming a 
city of importance. In 1880 it had but 350, and in 
1900, 36,848, and. as to its present population I dare 
not guess.. The daily bank balances are more than 
$10,000,000. ‘Chat will make the bankers in some 
Eastern cities rub their eyes. 

There are three thrifty dailies, eleven ‘properous 
weeklies, and twelve monthlies. This seems in- 
credible. There is at least one city in the Eust with 
twice the population that has but one paper and that 
a weekly. 

Of course the schools are new. ‘Twenty-five years 
ago there were less than 300 people all told, and less 
than fifty of these were of school age. There are now 
twenty-two school buildings of brick or stone, first 
class in every way and well appointed. It is all se 
wonderful! Is it strange that I enjoy coming west 
frequently to keep in touch with this remarkable de- 
velopment ? 

ELLENSBURG. 

The city that I know best in all this region is 
Ellensburg, with only about 4,000 population, and it 
is not easy to say why it is so attractive except that 
it has a remarkably strong normal school course, 
with as high standards of scholarship and as high 
professional ideals as any school East or West, and 
an exceptionally strong faculty, but of all this I have 
spoken at length within six months. 

A. KE. Winship. 


A NEW HIGH SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


BY SUPT. J. G. EDGERLEY, FITCHBURG, MASS. 

There has been a decided change of sentiment 
within the last decade relative to the question of ad- 
nutting pupils to the high school. ~Formerly, the 
effort seemed to be, in many instances at least, in 
the direction of excluding them, while to-day there 
is evinced a disposition to encourage admission. 
Repressive examinations are not advocated as they 
were in former days, with the view of making ihe 
high school exclusive in its enrollment. The subject 
of the admission of pupils was under discussion at an 
educational conference thirty years ago, during the 
early days of my supervisory work. Some of the 
leading superiniendents gf the country, in the course 
of the discussion, said in substance: “We must bear 
with such pupils while they remain in the grammar 
schoo!s, and then they must be ‘told that there is no 
place in the schools for them. A pupil who fails to 
pass an examination at the close of the grammar 
school course has no right in the high school.” Such 
sentiments did not accord with mine, but they were 
in accord with the views held at that time by many 
school officials. 

A decided change of sentiment is noticeable. 
School boards, in some instances at least, do not 
hesitate to admit to the high school certain pupils 
who have not secured a high percentage in ail of the 
examinations at the grammar school. These admis- 
sions are granted. upon the ground that faithful, 
conscientious work in the lower grades for the pre- 
scribed number of years should entitle a pupil to the 
advantages of the higher grade. High school courses 
of study are more elastic’and thus a pupil who has 
no special gift for mathematics or Latin can pursue 
a course suited io his ability. There is not that fear 
to-day that was manifest two decades ago that the 
admission of a large number of deserving pupils 
tends necessarily to impair the efficiency of the 
school, although some of them learn less readily 
than their neighbors, provided, however. that these 
who are less apt in their studies are ambitious to 
succeed-—willing and even anxious to work to the 


best of their ability. 'The apprehension is, in a great 
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measure, allayed that was so strongly expressed, via.: the next lower grade. It is mot expected that pro- compel the attendance of pupils subsequent to the 


That the-colleziate course would suffer from what 
was termed the “overcrowding of the high 
The sianding at college of those who go from the 
large schoo] indicates that such an apprehension is 
unwarranted. 

Superintendent Marble of Worcester in one of his 
reports several vears ago, in treating of this topic 
and in answer, doubtless, to the many misgivings 
that had arisen with reference to this phase of the 
cnestion, said: ‘he “graduating class was larger than 
ever before; ten years ago there were fourteen; this 
year there were sixty-three. It is possible that the 
average scholarship of these sixty-three may not be 
fully equal to that of the fourteen; but it is more 
than probable that fourteen out of the sixty-three 
are fully equal to the others, and all which the other 
forty-nine have acquired is so much gained.” 

The views expressed in this quotation, although 
not generally accepted at the time, seem verified by 
experience. 

‘he phase of the question to which special atten- 
tien is thus directed is one that becomes more and 
more important, in view of the efforts put forth by 
legislators and others to add to the years of the 
school life. Public sentiment, especially in the New 
England states, supplemented by legisiative aciion, 
is effective in the direction of increasing the number 
of those whose presence in any grade calls for an in- 
ercase in the teaching force and also for a recasting 
in an emphatic manner of the course of study. 

Those who have the ability combined with the 
streng determination to sueceed are thus placed in 
the classroom side by side with some who lack the 
ability jo make rapid progress or with some who feel 
little imterest in the work of the school, and. with 
others whose conduct is such that stern discipline is 
needed in order that the work of the school may not 
be seriously impeded. The time of the teacher is 
thus occupied to such an extent with those that need 
special direction that too little time can be given to 
these who are able and anxious to proceed. These 
are forced, therefore. “to mark time” instead of 
marching forward. 

“Dropping into a lower grade” those pupils who 
fail to maintain a creditable standing doe: not prove 
to be a solution of the problem, for in the lower 
grade they may be more of a hindrance than they 
were in the higher one. Very little, if anything, is 
gained in many instances by drepping into a lower 
grade, unless the course of study is changed with a 
view of meeting the varied and varying conditions. 
Our ungraded classes have, to some extent, relieved 
the regular grades in this direction, but the large in- 
crease from year to year, especially in the upper 
grades, in the number of those unable to keep with 
the regular classes, calls for action radical in its 
nature. ‘Iwo points at least must be made especially 
prominen¢—first, the standard of the regular grades 
must be maintained, and second, provision made 
for those who from any cause are una!le to perform 
the work required by the regular course of study. 

Those who are familiar with the details of school 
administration realize the fact that one cf the most 
perplexing problems confronting schooi officials is 
that of connecting the work of the highest class of 
the grammar school with that of the lowest class of 
the high school. 

Pupils enter the primary school and in some man- 
ner they pass from grade to grade until they reach 
the highest grade of the grammar school. Some of 
them receive froin time to time a double promotion 
and thus are enabled to pass through the nine grades 
in eight years or even in less time, while others lose a 
promotion at one or more periods in the course and 
thus reach the age of fourteen or fifteen or even six- 
teen before completing the grammar school course 
provided they remain in school. Pupils remain two 
years in a grade below the ninth, and even in the 
high school the work of a year is repeated. 

The case is diferent, however, at the close of the 


grammar school course. Previous to this, individual 


promotions from one grade to another are frequent 
in some schools, and not infrequently a pupil who 
finds the work of a grade too exacting is placed in 


motions wil! be made from the highest class of the 
grammar grade to the lowest class of the high school. 
A pupil who is once enrolled at the high schoo] dis- 
likes to return to the grammar school no matter how 
low his standing may be. Teachers hesitate to re- 
port pupils under these conditions knowing full well 
that it means the closing of school days, but such a 
course seems necessary in some cases. Kach year the 
alternative is-—-practieally—foreed upon some of the 
class to drop back into the grammar grade or to 
leave scheol altogether. Many prefer the latter- 
named course, although a certain number return to 
the grammar grade and enter the high school a year 
later. 

It seems evident that some consideration must be 
given to pupils who, at the close of the grammar 
school course, are unable to maintain a high stand- 
ing. Some of them maintain a creditable standing at 
the high school when permitted to take science or 
some other branch of study for which they have a 
decided taste. 

The trend cf legis!ation for several years has boen 
in the direction of the raising of the limit of school 
age. Whatever may be the views of school officials 
regarding this problem, it seems not improbable 
that statutory enactment will in the near future 


completion of what is now regarded as the grammar 
school course. Such a course of procedure will neces- 
sitate a recasting of the course of study. Pupils will 
be compelled by law to remain at school even though 
they have no inclination to pursue the studies pre- 
scribed for the high school. 

Pupils under present conditions who fail to main- 
tain their standing at a high school may be 
“dropped.” Some place must be found for them in 
case the law says they must remain at school. The 
raising of the age limit to sixteen or evén to fifiteen 
presents to school officials a new feature of embar- 
rassment in connection with this question of tha 
non-promotion of pupils from grammar schools or 
their non-retention at the high school. A solution 
of the problem will hardly be reached by a decision 
to retain them one or two years more at the gram- 
mar school—with no changes in the presenit course 
of study—or to place them in the high school without 
changes in the curriculum of that grade. 

School boards are considering plans for the 
organization of special classes for those who are re- 
garded as too far advanced in years to remain in the 
regular classes of a grammar school, but who do not 
meet the requirements for admisson to the high 
school.-— Report. 


AUTHORS WHO ARE A 


PRESENT DELIGHT —II. 


KATE DOUGLAS Y,IGGIN. 


BFTTY HARCOURT. 


BY 


A recent review of “Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Marm,” in that 
clever periodical, Out West, 

opens ‘by saying, “One of thie 

A dearest, quaintest, and most 
jlovable of the blessed family 
of everybody’s children has 
just been. added to that joyous 
circle by Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin. 

“The blessed family of 
everybody’s children” !—it is a charming phrase and 
the woman who has been privileged to add to its 
members may well count herself fortunate. 

To think of Mrs. Wiggin is to see her surrounded 
with child-faces, for there is seareely a book of hers 
without a glimpse of juvenile life, and the greater 
part of her work centres about a child-hero or 
heroine. 

Little. lame Patsy and the angelic Carol; the 
mirth-provoxing tribe of the McGrills; brave 
Timothy and bewitching Lady Gay; pathetic Marm 
Lisa and the incorrigible twins, Atlantic and Pacific 
Simonson; blithe Polly Oliver, with her genius for 
story-telling; winsome Rebecea and the faithful 
Emma Jane—all these figures crowd about us as 
and claim their places as everybody’s 


we write 
children. 
When an author develops a decided bent in one 
direction or another, it is always interesting to specu- 
late as to the causes which lie back of it,—the deter- 
mining forces which have shaped the unfolding mind. 
In the case of Kate Douglas Wiggin, the question 
is a simple one ts solve. Born of a family prominent 
on both sides in New England hisiory for its 
teachers, preachers, and law-givers, no less than for 
its interest in charitable and philanthropic matters, 
her attention was early drawn to serious things. 
From that fine vld school for girls, Abbott Academy 
(Andover. Mass.) where she was educated, she went 
at once to California, whither her family had re- 
moved, and there took up the kindergarten work, of 
which she became the most noted exponent on the 
Pacific coast. She was but a slip of a girl when she 
was called to assume the directorship of the now 
famous Silvet-street kindergartens of San Francisco, 
but to her inspiration and example were undoubt- 
edly due the rapid and successful growth of 
Froebel’s system of education in the West. 


Her compelling charm, her varied gifts, musical 
and artistic, her personal magnetism, her enthusi- 
asin, the inborn quality of leadership which she pos- 
sessed, had full play in her work, first as kinder- 
gartner and then as training teacher, and raised up 
ahout her a host of devoted followers. Mcre than this, 
it focused her attention, at one of the most. inypres- 
sionable periods of her life, upon little children, their 
charms, their petty failings, their idiosyncrasies, 
their unexpected ways of looking at things, their 
quaint sayings, their likes and dislikes, their needs 
and desires, their abilities and disabilities, and their 
relations to their parents and guardians. Had she 
elected to make herself the historian of childhood, 
she could have received no better training for the 
position than that which she received in those eager, 
enthusiastic, devoted, hard-working years among the 
neglected bahies of Par Flat and the Barbary coast. 

Many of Mrs. Wiggin’s admirers consider her only 
as a story-teller, and are ignorant of the fact that 
she is almost as prominent as a writer on educational 
themes, having, in collaboration with her sister, Miss 
Nora Smith, cight volumes to her credit in this line. 
Three of these (“The Repwhlic of Ohildhood™) 
fornt a treatise on kindergarten theory and practice; 
one is a book of essays on the bringing-up of chil- 
dren (“Children’s Rights”); one  musie-book 
(“Kindergarien Chimes’), and one a book of tales 
for little people (“The Story Hour’). 

Her latest work for the young is the editing, with 
Miss Smith, of two fine volumes of poetry, “The 
Posy Ring,” and “Golden Numbers,” in which, a3 
James Whitcomb Riley has said, her “standpoint of 
azypeal to the child-mind is as wise as it is new and 
daring.” 

The effect, then, which the theory and practice of 
education has had upon Mrs. Wiggin’s literary work 
is evident and the kindergarten movement still re- 
mains one of the paramount interests of her life. 
She is vice-president of the Free Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation of New York, the city where she now resides, 
and is active in all plans for its growth and improve- 
ment, while no appeals to her in bebalf of work for 
little children, of whatever kind they be, ever re- 
main unanswered, 

It would be illuminating to those who think of the 
life of a successful author as a bed of roses, could 
they once see Mrs. Wiggin’s desk when the postman 
has made his morning rounds. There are letters 
from anxious mothers seeking advice as to training 
their children; letters from literary aspirants in- 


[Continued on page 281.) 
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AUTHORS IN SCHOOL.— (XXVIIL) 


OUTLINE STUDIES. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
Born, Salem, Mass., July 4, 1804. 
draduate, Bowdoin College, 1824. 
lirst publication (Fanshawe), 1828. 
Consul, Liverpool, Eng., 1853-60. 
Died, Plymouth, N. H., May 19, 1864. 
Hawthorne reached his commanding place as a 


master of English prose only by a long and patient 


struggle, and industrious work. Of seafaring stock, 
and born in a seaport town, he had a strong inclinw- 
tion to go to sea; but overeame this impulse, and 
setiled down to a scholastic life. 

There was a sirong element of the recluse in him. 
As a bov he would take long walks alone. He 
would skate by himself on Sebago Lake until mid- 


night. Collegiate life did not conquer his native 
diffidence. After graduation, he resided for a time 


in Salem, .but the towns-people scarcely knew hin, 
and he frequently absented himself from the family 
meals. When living in Coneord, Mr. Emerson 
sought to win him to comradeship, but failed. He 
never tock but one walk with the sage. “he Brook 
Farm experiment satisfied him for but a few 
months. 

Some of his most ardent admirers think they see 
a correspondence between this personal trait and 
the subjects he chose for this more important vol- 
umes. At first. the reading public was not inter- 
ested in his themes, any more than British readers 
in Lytton’s “Eugene Aram.” Mr. Emerson could 
not find pleasure in Hawthorne’s characters, while 
he saw ond prized the polish of his diction. 

Certainly, there was a peculiarity, almost a gro- 
teequeness, in many of his themes and characters. 
Hie chose the ‘singular among human experiences, 
aneient wrongs and agonies, and all the dreary mys- 
tery of the world of will,” says one of his friends 
and reviewers. What a strange fancy it was to put 
the ears of Praxiteles’ Faun on Donatello’s head; and 
the Scarlet Letter of shame on the breast of Parson 
Dinmmesdale! 

Yet Hawthorne wrote some exquisite stories for 
children, in which the little people found great de- 
light, though some of them would ask: “Is it true?” 
“Grandfather’s Chair,” “Wonder Book,” “Tangle- 
wood Tales” furnished youth many a pleasant hour. 

Hawthorne was a long time before he won the ear 
and heart of the public. After many years of un- 
fruitful effort he said: “My writings do not, nor ever 
will appeal to the broadest class of sympathies, and 
therefore will not attain a very wide popularity. 
Some like them very much; others care nothing for 
them and see nothing in them.” 

In 1828, Longfellow told the world that Haw- 
thorne’s “Fanshawe” was a work of genius; but the 
world ignored it. “T'wice-told Tales,” and “Mosse. 
from an Qld Manse.” found only a limited consbitu- 
ency of readers. 

But in 185¢ came the turn of the tide, for then 
appeared that powerful romance—“The Scarlet 
Letter.’ That made him famous. In ‘preparing it,” 
he said that he had “a knot ef sorrow in his fore- 
head all winter.” So powerfully did it affect him, 
that he perceptibly lost flesh over it. 

Mr. Field published 5,000 copies as the first edi- 
tion. As Hawthorne had never sold well, Mr. Field 
thought this edition would be ample, and so had the 
tvpe distributed. But the edition was sold in ten 
days, and the entire work had to be re-set. 

While living at Lenox, in 1851, “The House of 
Seven Gables” and “The Wonder Book” were com- 
pleted. Then, in quick succession, there followed 
“The Blithedale Romance,” “The Snow-Image and 
other Twieestold Tales,” a “Life of Franklin 
Pierce,” and “Tanglewood Tales.” 

As United States consul, he went to England in 
1853. A vaeation visit to Italy resulted in that 
strange, but most able ereation—“The Marble 
Faun,” which was published in America in 1860, 
and most favorably received as among his best liter- 
ary work. This may be considered his last achieve- 


ment, for a subsequent volume, “Septimius Felton,” 
was incomplete at the time of his death, and was 
published afterwards hy his daughter; but it made 
no addition to his fame. 

During a visit to New Hampshire, M:. Hawthorne 
passed away quite unexpectedly, and was buried on 
the pine-clad hilltop in Sleepy Hollow, Concord, 
close by the grave of Emerson, and the .Alcotts— 
father and daughter. 


BIRD FOLK.— IV.) 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 


THE FIELD CLASS. 

The class [ attended was in the mest bevutiful 
pasture in New Hampshire. The Hatf-way brook 
dances through it right from Ossipee mountain. to a 
merry quickstep of its own making, and keeps the 


‘grass blades beating time, and all the young blue- 


berry bushes bright and gay as if ready to  frisk 
about. How they glisten of a summer morning! An| 
in late July, when the school begins, they twinkle a'l 
over with berries that wouldn’t go to market at any 
price, but stay there for bird and brook lovers to 
pick. To be frank, that is why I joined the class; 
and it was while I was feasting on those delicious 
blueberries that IT overheard what was going on. 

But first I must tell vou more about the field, for 
there isn’t another like it anywhere. It slopcs up 
the hill just as fast as the brook runs down; and is 
edged by a great wood, though which a path «limbs 
the mountzin. From the edge of this wood, you can 
look half-way across the state of New Hampshire to 
the farthest White hills—only tivey are always blue. 
And growing things in that field! It would read 
like Gray’s botamy if I should tell about them; and 
this is a bird story and a true one. 

! found the place in this way: All along the lanes, 
Maryland Yellew-throat, that pretty warbler with 
black blinkers, had heen calling all swimmer “Which 
is it? Which is it?’ But‘he couldm’t make up his 
mind to the exact spot until Field Sparrow sang 
from his bush, over and over, “Here, here, here, here, 
h-e-r-e.” He must have felt satisfied with the an- 
swer, for here he was. with all his family, relatives, 
I never saw so many yellow-throats in 
one spot before. Some of the bushes were tal!, and 
made hiding places for nests. ‘The sheep and cows 
stepped very carefully around them, and so did T,; 
though I was always looking for a little home mside. 
I even mimicked Yellow-throat’s “Which is it?” and 
tried to find out in that way where the birds lived. 
They were all learning to play hide and seck, and I 
took a hand at the game. It wasn’t all play, I 
assure you. Field Sparrow fooled me again and 
again with his song, “Here, here, here!’ until even 
the blueberries: tasted sour. I couldn’t get a good 
sight of him, to say nothing of his nest, until one 
day when a young thing who hadn’t cut his wisdom 
teeth hopped right into my particular berry bush, 
and was so palsied with fear when he caw me, that 
he cried “Q, O, O, OY? I took him all inx—reddish 
back, plain light breast, and the brightest of bills— 
a very unique little sparrow. It was time for this 
foolish bird to have a sharp lesson in behiavior, and 
he had it now from his father, who flew at him with 
emphatic words. This wise old bird was exceedingly 
well dressed, in much the same fashion as his child. 
Ii seemed odd enough to hear any but swect sounds 
from that bright bill. This is what he said.— 


“He who sings and flies away . 
May live to sing another day”; 


and friends: 


an? off they flew. 

There were a great many other sparrows in the 
field dass: chippies in bright chestnut caps and with 
friendly ways, living up to their family name, 
Socialis: jingling their little notes, as much as to 
sav, “We can pay, cash down.” All the voung ch'p- 
pies had spotted breasts, as if trving to be song 
sparrows; but they can never grow fo that. 

The real Song Sparrows were music teachers in 
the summer school. They began practicing *way 
back in March, ‘and give lessons as long as ‘there is 


anybody to take; and with three broods of their own, 
they are seldom without a class. “Sweet, sweet, 
sweet.” thev sing, and then do it in the sweetest of 
trils.. If this little bird had dipped his bill in the 
honey pots of Hybla, he could not have a sweeter 
disposition or a dearer song. Tt has as many inter- 
preters as there are ears to hear. In New Bedford, 
where people are practical, Thoreau iells us that 
Song Sparrow sings, “Maids, maids, maids, hang on 
vour tea-kettle, ettle, ettle, ebtle, ettle!’’ but that 
would never happen at the summer school. ; 

Whistling, of course, is taught there, and who do 
you think holds the chair? 


Children, have you ever heard 

Of a little sparrow bird 

By the queer, but jolly name of Whistling Jack? 

Have you seen his snowy throat 

*Neath a brown and mottled coat, 

And his pretty crown all striped with white and black? 


If your eyes are sharp and bright, 

You may see hii in his flight 

From the Southland to his far-off northern home, 
For he dearly likes to stay 

And pick seeds up by the way, 

With his English cousins who the valleys roam. 


But his heart is in the hills, 

And his little bosom thrills - 
With a longing for the highlands of his choice; 

For unti he’s wet his whistle 

In the northern brook, no thistle 

Is more silent than this bird of wondrous voice. 


Ah, but then, you never heard 

So melodious a word 

As the one that ‘scapes from his imprisoning throat; 
E’en poer Richard would not say 7 


Any pric~ t»o dear to pay 


For that whistle with its sweet and thrilling note. 


Whistling Jack is easily at the head of the spar- 
rows, With his handsome velvet crown, white throat, 
and elegant manners. His family all have these dis- 
tinguishing marks. 

Not so uniform are the Indigo family—the only 
true bluc among them being the head of the house. 
His spurrow-like mate in protective browns. and his 
young in various stages of shyness and blueness, are 
a queer lot to belong to so vivid and outspoken a bird 
as Indigo Finch. He would like to be at the head 
of vecal culture in the summer school, and is fore- 
most in putting in a claim from some spruce top; 
but he cheapens his performance by fteration, and 
has too much of the music-box tinkle in his voice to 
meet the requirements in birdland. 

Goldfinch has a better chance, for : more grace- 
ful, winsome, lovable bird never entered the field. I 
do not deny that purple thistles with their stored-up 
seeds and downy nest-linings are the chief attrac- 
tion; nor that he is unaware of the position he holds. 
But unconscious influence is as powerful with birds 
1s With mortals, and so American Goldfinch is a pat- 
tern veacher. So far as I know, he is the only in- 
structor of foreign language in the field class. His 
“Cherie, cherie” notes are Parisian Trench, 

hough he never crossed the water. Should he ever 
extend his travels to the old world, he would put a 
new value upon American gold. 


CHICAGO PLAN FOR TEACHING CIVICS. 


The public schools of Chicago are to be organized 
into a miniature national, state, and municipal gov- 
ernment. 

Superintendent Cooley believes that by bringing 
the pupils into organizations representing the three 
diferent stages of government, civies can be 
with better results than in any other way. 

The plan being considered contemplates the elec- 
tion of a national house of representatives from the 
grammar schools, considered as separate states, and 
the election of senators from the high schools. 

Mach elementary school will send one representa- 
tive to the national congress and each high school 
will send several senators—one or two from each 
year’s class—to the higher branch of the mock na- 
tional government. 

‘The state and city governments will be formed in 
much the same way. 
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The president and all officers of the different 
branches of government will be elected by the Aus- 
tralian ballot system and in every detail the machin- 
ery of the national government will be copied. 

The little government will be founded upon the 
principles of co-education and equal suffrage. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY KDITH GILES, 


QUESTIONS ON “MACBETH.”—(L.) 
(Required for special study.) 

To which set of Shakespeare’s plays does “Macbeth” 
belong? 

How does it rank among the tragedies? 

What makes a drama a tragedy? 

What is essential to a great tragedy? 

Why should a tragedy, more than any other form of 
drama, satisfy a desire for “poetic justice’? 

Does the tragedy of ‘‘Macbeth” so satisfy us? 

In what way? 

When was “Macbeth” supposed to have been written? 

What were the probable sources of the play? 

“And some I see that two-fold balls and treble sceptres 
carry.”” How does this quotation help to place the date 
of the play? . ' 

One critic writes: “ ‘Macbeth’ stands forth uniquely 
pre-eminent in the splendor of poetic and pictur- 


esque diction.’ What passages would you select to :1- 
lustrate that comment? 
Also, ‘And in the living presentation of persons, 


time, and places’’? 

Write a short theme with one of these criticisms for 
its subject, illustrating with quotations and references. 

Write a short theme upon the subject, “‘ ‘Macbeth’ as a 
Historical Play,’ describing the manners, cusioms, and 
general character of the times in which Shakespeare 
has placed Macbeth, making one topic the prevailing 
influence of superstition on the time. 

Make a topical outline of the tragedy of “Macbeth.” 

Write a story of “Macbeth” as theme, without criti- 
cism, naming the principal characters and events, and 
outlining the development of the plot. 

Where is the scene of “Macbeth” laid? 

Act I., Scene I. 

How does the play open? 

What is the effect of this scene upon your imagina- 
tion? 

Is the scene in itself important to the development of 
the pley, or is it merely introductory? 

Does it give a superstitious setting to the play? 

Did Shakespeare introduce it to create a supernatural 
sensation in the emotions of his audience? 

Remember that when Shakespeare’s plays were first 
produced there was no painted stage scenery, and the 
emotional sympathy had to be roused by a strong ap- 
peal to the imagination. 

Judging from this scene, do you think Shakespeare 
meant to make superstition merely incidental to the 
play, or an ‘essential power in the movement of the 
plot? 

What is the reference to Graymalkin, Paddock, etc.? 

Write a descriptive sketch of the first scene, giving its 
setting of nountains, clouds, etc., as it appears to your 
imagination. 

Scene I}. Where is this scene laid? 

Who are the characters? 

Who is Duncan? Malcolm? Donalbain? 

Does this scene make a strong portrait, showing us 
the king and his sons together in one group before the 
play really begins? 

What is the story of the scene? 

Is Duncan’s throne secure? ' 

Ir what character is Macbeth introduced to us? 

What opinion of him does the scene form in onr 
minds? 

By what title is he named? 

What further title is to be given him? 

Whet custom is described in the sergeant’s first 
speech? 

What is the meaning and force of the lines: — 

“Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 


Or memorize another Golgotha’’? 
Of: “Till that Bellona’s bridegroom lapped in proof’? 
Of: 
“No more that thane of Cowdor shall deceive 
Our bosom interest’’? 
Do you find in this unsuspecting speech of Duncan’s 
a hint of the great tragedy to come? 
What impression do you get of Duncan from this 
scene? 


Scene JIl. Where is this scene laid? 


Who are the charactet's? 

What is the force of the stage direction, “Thunder”? 

What is the story of the scene? 

What is the significance of the prelude up to the en- 
trance of Macbeth and Banquo? 

Have Macbeth and Banquo been presented together 
before? 

Who challenges the witches first? 

Do they answer Banquo or not till Macbeth speaks? 

What is their answer? 

HOw does their answer affect Macbeth? 

With what title did they hail Macbeth first? 
surprise him? 

How came he by this title? 

Had Macbeth any claim to the throne, which would 
give weight to the third salutation? 

What is the answer to Banquo’s secon challenge? 

What is Macbeth’s first meditation upon the witch’s 
specch? 

How does Banquo answer bim? 


Did it 


OUTLINE OF BIRD STUDY.—(11.) 


BY ROBERT H. WOLCOTT. 
VI. Food. 

What does the bird eat? Where does it get its 
food? How does it get it? Does it prepare the 
food in any way for eating? Does it eat the same 
food at different times of year? Does.its food-habits 
make it beneficial to man, or injurious? If it does 
some harm at certain seasons, does not the good it 
does in a year outweigh the harm? (Call attention 
to the economic value of birds, and emphasize the 
necessity of protecting them.) 

VIL. Voice. 

1. Songs. When does it sing? Where is _ its 
usual perch when singing? How does it stand when 
singing? Describe its song as well as you can—is it 
long or short, loud or soft, sweet or harsh, a series 
of clear notes or_warbles or trills? Is the song 
always the same? Does it vary with time of day? 
Or with season? Is it ever uttered when flying? If 
so, has it any relation to the ups and downs of 
flight? Which bird sings—male or female, or both? 

2. Other Notes. What other notes does the bird 
have? Which bird uses them—male cr female? 
When is each used? Describe each—loudness, 
length, pitch, quality. What feeling does each in- 
dicate—anger, fear, warning, joy, love, etc.? ~ (The 
study of bird songs is very difficult to most people, 
because of the difficulty of expressing one’s ideas 
about them. Much of what a pupil will get out of 
this subject will depend on the musical ability of 
the teacher.) 

VIII. Nesting. 

1. Mating. How does the bird court its mate? 
(Fach kind of bird has its own peculiar means of 
winning the approval cf the mate; the performances 
of the males are extremely interesting, and ofiten 
ludicrous-—if you can get an opportunity, watch a 
Flicker.) 

2. Nesting. When does the bird nest? Winy at 
this time of year? Where? What is the usual loca- 
tion of the nest? What its surroundings? At what 


time of day is the building done? Do both birds . 


assist in nest building? 

8. Incubation. Do both birds sit? As the 
process of incubation advances do you notice any 
difference in the actions of the parents when the 
nest is approached? How long before the young 
are hatched? (In observations on the nesting of 
birds, do not allew the children to approach the nest, 
unless it be for once, for a moment only, and just 
before hatching, in order to satisfy a natural and 
irrepressible desire on the part of the child to “look 
at the eggs.” But teach them the necessity of keep- 
ing perfectly quiet when near the nest, of moving 
slowly, of keeping at a distance, and of remaining in 
the vicinity but a very -short time at each visit. 
Many birds will leave the nest at once, deserting 
eggs and ail, if conscious that it has been dis- 
covered; but the attachment of a bird for its nest 
increases, und the danger of desertion decreases, as 
incuhation advances.) 

4. Young. How long do the young birds stay 
in the nest? What do they eat? Is it the same food 


as that of the parents? How much is eaten—notice 
how often the parents carry food to the nest? What 
notes do you hear frem the young birds? Do they 
grow fast? Why is rapid growth an advantage? 
How do the parents try to protect the young from 
enemies—as man? When they leave the nest how 
do they act? How do the parents care for them after 
leaving the nest? How long do they care for them? 
(When the nest contains young it may be visited 
more freely, yet precautions should be taken not to 
go to it too often, or stay too long, and strict quiet 
when inthe vicinity must be observed. Of course 
branches, twigs, weeds, ete., which serve to screen 
the nest should never, at any time, be removed or 
broken away.) 

5. Nest. To be taken for study after the birds 
leave it. How is it made? What is its shape? 
What is the form of the cavity? What prevents the 
eggs from being spilled? How is it fastened to the 
support? What is used for the foundation? What 
for the bulk of the nest? What for lining? How 


large a list of materials can you identify? (The 


study of nests may be made very interesting; pull 
them ito pieces over a newspaper and keep samples 
of the materials found. It is a precaution worth 
taking to put a nest in an oven and bake it, previous 
to examining, in order to kill any vermin it may con- 
tain; or pour boiling water over it.) 

IX. Disposition. 

How does the bird act toward its mate—is it 
affectionate, or not? Toward its young? Toward 
others cf its:kind? Toward other birds? Toward 
man? Is it solitary in manner of life or does it show 
a social disposition? How does it show its emotions 
—of fear, of anger, of joy, of sorrow, etc.? 

X. Plumage. 

If the color of the young be not the same as that 
of the parents, when is the mature plumage as- 
sumed? Do the same feathers remain constantly on 
the bird, or are they lost at certain times of year, 
and then replaced? Does this process take place all 
at once, or gradually? When does this moulting 
occur? Why should a bird moult? How does the 
bird look when moulting? How does it act? Does 
it sing? (Call attention to change in color of many 


-birds as a protective device—certain birds in north- 


ern regions turn white in winter, etc.) 
XT. Migration. 
1. Spring Migration. When does the bird come? 
At what time of day is the first one seen? Is the 
first one always seen at this time? When then does 
it migrate? Does it come singly. or many together? 
2. Fall Migration. Do you notice any prepata- 
tion. for departure—any gathering into flocks? 
When does the bird leave—when is it last seen? 
(Study the effect of weather on migration in general. 
Have the children notice the notes of birds, passing 
over in the air above us at night, in March and April, 
and in September and October, especially. Are the 
birds clearly more numerous on a cloudy, damp, 
“muggy” evening, or ona bright, clear one ?)— 
Special Day Exercises for Schools of Nebraska. 


FOR GRADUATION DAY. 


BY ADELAIDE DANA HANKS. 


[This exercise takes in one older girl or boy and the 
various grades under her. Several older ones could take 
turns in playing “teacher” to the younger ones. The 
object of the exercise is to show a little of the work of 
different grades without the real teacher taking part. 
The questions or work of any grade can be changed or 
added to suit the school.] 

Florence.—I don’t see what Mr. Brown could have 
meant when he asked me what grade I was in, and when 
I answered ninth, to say something about seventh grade 
ought to reckon better than that. For certainly don’t 
three dozen and nine eggs at thirteen cents a dozen come 
to forty-six cents? I don’t see why he laughed! I have 
an idea! The first rainy day I’ll find out how much the 
seventh grade does know. I have to carry my dinner 
rainy days. for mother thinks it too far for me to go 
home in the wet. So I’ll say to the rest of the children, 
‘Let's play school, and 1]’ll be teacher,” and I'll make 
believe it's examination day, and the children will all 
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do their best. And I’ll find out, then, if I really do know 
less than the seventh grade. 

(Florence passes out, and, after a little she and a 
group of boys and girls gather in the middle of the 
room.) 

Florence.—How many want to play school? 

All answer-—I! I! I! (Making considerable noise.) 

Florence.— Well, as I’m the oldest, of course I must be 
the teacher. Children, take your seats. Grades be 
seated in order. Of course you know we expect visitors 
to-day as well as the superintendent and school board. 
So I shall expect you all to do your best. I think we'll 
take an examination in arithmetic first. Seventh grade 
arithmetic. I will call on Annie Mason. Annie, how 
much will three dozen and nine eggs come to at thirteen 
cents a dozen? 

Annie.—Three dozen and nine eggs at thirteen cents a 
dozen will come to forty-eight and three fourth cents, 
or forty-nine cents. 

Florence.—Gertrude, will you go to the board, please, 
and do this work for me. A man has in one field twenty- 
seven and five-eighths acres, in another forty-five and 
seven-eighteenths acres, and in a third fifty-one and 
nine-fourteenths acres. How mamy acres has he in all? 

Teacher.—Benjamin, if twenty-four is three-fourths of 
some number, what is the number? 

(Benjamin explains, giving thirty-two for the answer.) 

Teacher.—-Earl, how many yards of cloth at a quarter 
of a dollar a yard can I get for three dollars? 

Earl.—Twelve yards. 

Teacher.—Earl, you may add these fractions: 
half, one-seventh, and one-fourth. 

Earl.-—Twenty-five twenty-eighths. 

Teacher.— va, if I had twenty-five dollars, and was 
shopping, and should buy a new suit for seventeen dol- 
lars and-a half, a pair of gloves for a dollar and a quar- 
ter, and hat for three dollars and a quarter, how much 
money would I bring home? 

Eva.—Three doilars. (She explains, adding the frac- 
tions.) 

Florence (to herself).—This is all very well. I don’t 
know as I could do any better myself. 1 think we'll try 
a little simple mental work. She gives simple problems 
in fractions, as three-fourths of twenty, seven-eighths of 
fifty-six, and the like, to which the children answer cor- 
rectly, also some in simple addition. . 

Teacher.—That will do for arithmetic. We will now 
have a short lesson in language. Eva, you may give me 
some rules for using capital letters. 

Eva gives several, and another scholar is called to give 
the remaining rules, 

Teacher.—Edward, you may tell me what a sentence is. 


One- 


Edward.—A sentence is a verb that asserts. (AIl the 
others raise hands eagerly.) 
Teacher (doubtfully).—Ye-es, is that all? (Goes on.)— 


Gertrude, what do you want? 

Gertrude.—Edward said, “A sentence is a verb that 
asserts.” ° 

Teacher (a little impatiently).—Well, what is it? 

Gertrude.—A sentence is a complete thought expressed 
in woras. ‘ 

Teacher.—Annie, you may write a sentence on the 
board. (Annie writes.) 

Teacher.—Benjamin, do you know how many parts a 
Sentence has? (Benjamin answers correctly.) 


Teacher.—Kva, please give me a sentence and tell me 


its subject and predicate, (Eva does so.) 
Teacher.—What is the difference between the complete 
Subject and simple subject, Earl? 
Karl—A complete subject is what we are talking 


about, with all its modifiers. A simple subject is only 
what we are talking about. (Gives example.) 

Florence (aside)—Oh, dear, I’m afraid I shall ask them 
something that I don’t know about myself. They really 
know more than I thought. 

Teacher.—-Annie, you may name the parts of speech. 
Annie names them, defining each. 

Teacher.—Benjamin may give me the two kinds of 
nouns. Gertrude may point out the nouns ip this sen- 
tence: “The man from Boston brought the book to the 
children.” 

Teacher.— You may each write a sentence on the board 
and underline the nouns and verbs. 

These and perhaps other questions are correctly an- 
swered. 

.Teacher.—if the visitors have no questions this class 
may he seated, and I will call a lower grade. (Calls sec- 
ond grade and goes through written work at board, num- 
ber work, and ends with the song, “The Merry Children,” 
page 41, of “Merry Melodies.” 

She calls the fourth grade and has them repeat “The 
Children,” by Longfellow, afterwards giving them que:- 
tions in multiplication. 

The teacher now cails first grade and “ihe babies” reci e 
some little pieces, sing simple songs, count, or go th: ough 
any easy exercises with which they are familiar. 

Florence (aside)—I declare, even the first and second 
grades are sure of all they have been over this term. It 
males me feel as though I had been slow in my work. 
I think I’ll go back to that seventh grade and gee if I 
can’t puzzle them in history or geography. I hope they 
don’t know that I think they do so well. Seventh his- 
tory, comne out. Of course, you know ail about Columbus, 
so we'll not go back to him. Who can name some early 
English explorers? All raise hands. 

Gertrude answers.—The Cabots in 1497, Sir Francis 
Drake, Sir Humphrev Gilbert, and Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Teacher.—-Who were the first inhabitants of America? 

Fva answers.—The Indians. 

Teacher.--Why were they called Indians? 

Earl.—For a long time America was thought to be 
the East Indies, and so the natives were named Indians. 

Teacher.--Where were the first English setilements 
made in America? 

Benjamin.—On the Atlantic coast, \because that part of 
America is nearer Europe, and because for many years 
the settlers did not get beyond the Alleghany Mountains. 

Teacher.— What is the oldest town within the limits of 
the United States, and by what nation was it founded? 

Marl.—St. Augustine, in Florida. It was founded by 
the Spanish in 1565. 

Teacher.--Eddie, where was the first English seitle- 
ment made? 

Eddie.—The first English settlement was made in 
Jamestown in 1607. 

TYeacher._-Who were the Pilgrims? 

Annie —The King of England ordered that all people 
under bim should worship God according to the ordi- 
nances of the Established church. Some objected to this 
law and sought freedom of worship elsewhere. Some fled 
from England and made homes for themselves in Atuer- 
ica, willing to suffer all the hardships of a new country, 
if only they might follow their own consciences. These 
people they called Pilgrims, or wanderers, for they wan- 
dered from place to place before coming here. 

Florence (aside).—They recite as if they had studied 
United States history all their lives. I think I'll stop be- 
fore I ask any questions wrong. Scholars, position. We 
will sing one or two songs. They then sing “Tramp, 
tramp, tramp,” on page twenty-five of “Merry Melodies,” 


and after marching about the room to the music they 


march out. 
Florence alone.—In trying to show off my superior 


_ knowledge as a ninth-grade scholar I have found out 


how much more thorough in their work for the year the 
other grades have been than I. For the coming year I 
will try to make up for all my lessons which have been 
poorly done, and be so sure of fractions as well as of 
everything else that when I have anything else to sell 
at the store, or to buy there, Mr. Brown can’t laugh at 
my reckoning. 

[it will be readily understood that where the 
name ‘“Flerence’ is used, the scholar is speaking ini 
her own person; and where the word “Teacher” is 
printed, it is in the character she is assuming, and with 
the voice and manner belonging to it.] ; 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


CORKING UP A VOLCANO. 


When the volcano, Mont Pelee, in Martinique, erupted 
in 1902, the top of the mountain was blown off. But 
now the lava which is emerging from it solidifies before 
it leaves the crater, and being pushed up from below is 
constantly rising above the crater much as a cork might 
rise above a bottle. So an obelisk of lava, more than 
809 feet high, and with a base more than 800 feet thick, 
is rising conspicuously above the mountain’s crest. 
Nothing like it has ever been seen in the observation of 
volcanoes. The stopper is continually growing. 
ANOTHER ALASKAN SURPRISE. 


World’s Work says: “Stock-raising is becoming an 
important Alaskan industry—within a very few years it 
is probable that regular shipments of cattle for export 
will be made. The extensive areas of rich growths of 
grass and ‘the absence of storms in the winter make many 
sections of the country ideal places for ranching. Sey- 
ral large stock-growers of Washington state are plan- 
ning to convert the Aleutian Islands into vast cattle and 
sheep ranges, which will surpass in extent the rapidly 
diminishing ranges of Monitana and Texas. One com- 
pany has already begun the shipment of 25,000 sheep and 
5,000 head of cattle to the Aleutians, a first consignment 
of §,000 head of sheep having recently been sent from 
San Francisco. The company had previously demons- 
trated that sheep will thrive there, living throughout the 
winter solely on the grass of the islands, by having 
landed 1,000 head there about a year and a halfago.” 


NICARAGUA IN TROUBLE. 


The Indians of the Mosquito coast in Nicaragua, who 
were formerly British evbjects, and who were guaranteed 
certain rights when England gave up the coast to Nicar- 
agua, are in trouble. A deputation of these Ind‘ans re- 
cently went to Jamaica and lodged a complaint with the 
Britis authorities there against Nicaragua. They al- 
lege that their rights have been shamefully violated. 
The British warship Retribution has gone to Bluefieids to 
examine the question under complaint, and to demand 
from Nicaragua the maintenance of treaty rights. The 
British ambassador at Washington courteously iaid the _ 
whole matter before Secretary Hay, so that there might 
be no misinderstanding between the two countries. 


INEQUALITIES OF RAINFALL. 


Probably no section of the globe has such uneven @is- 
tribution of rain as India. Near the foothills of the Him- 
alaya mountains the annual precipitation is 115 inches, 
while in the Frovinece of Sind—less than 350 miles 
away—it is only six inches. 

On the slope of the western Ghats in southern India, 
the vearly rainfall averages 261 inches. To the east of 
this range, on the Deccan plateau, the average precipi- 
tation is twenty-five inches. 

The greatest known rainfall in the world is on the 
southern slope of the Himalayas, about 200 miles back 
from the Bay of Bengal. At an elevation of 4,500 feet, 
the annual precipitation is 474 inches, and nearly all of 
this falls in the five months from May to September. As 
much as forty inches of rain have fallen in a single day, 


ABOUT ICELAND. 


Of this appropriately named island, very liitle land 
is or can be cultivated. Barely enough hay is gathered 
to keep the sheep and ponies alive during the protracted 
winter. Potatoes and a few vegetables are raised; but 
the summer is rarely long enough to ripen grain. All 
bread-stuffs have to be imported. In early days there 
was considerable good timber, but at present trees are 
almost a curiosity. A very few mcuntain-ash are found 
in the north and east sections of the island. 

Yet Iceland has some industries. It has important fish- 
ing interests, and exports about 6,000,000 pounds of cod- 
fish. It also exports about 5,000 ponies annually, and 
nearly 500,000 sheep. About 7,000 pounds of the soft 
eider-down is sent to the outside worid. It also ships 
considerable quantities of sulphur. 

Until ten years ago there were no roads or bridges in 
the ‘sland, but now there are several of each. There are 
but a couple of wagons in the country, Transportation 
is by pony back, 
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N. E. A., St. Louis, June 28 to July 1. 
American Institute of Instruction, 


Bethlehem, 
N. H., July 5-8 


The Louisiana Purchase cost $15,000,000 in 1803; 
the celebration will cost $45,000,000 in 1904. 


cities will close schools a week earlier if 


teachers will go to the N. E. A. meeting at St. Louis. 


Some 


The Kansas supreme court says the Bible may be 
read in the public schools, and the Idaho supreme 
court says that it cannot be. 


There is no foundation for the report that Ida 
M. Tarbell is to be made an LL.D. by Chicago Uni- 
versity, founded by J. D. Rockefeller, at the June 
commencement. 

Women teachers in New York city can now marry 
without losing their job, and the men who seek a 
woman to support them have appealed to Governor 
Odell for a day of Thanksgiving. 

James Buckhout, a New York city principal, died 
on April 28 after an experience of fifty years as a 
teacher. He was one of the few teachers who had 
large wealth, accumulated by thrift and wise invest- 
ment. This is not as unusual a condition for a 
schoolmaster as formerly. 


Ilon. J. Frank Hanly of Lafayette, Indiana, the 
Republican candidate for governor of Indiana, was 
for nine years a schoolmaster in that state, and has 
been in law but fifteen years. He was dected to the 
state senate soon after leaving teaching, and has been 
He was a candidate for the United 
His popularity was es- 
tablished as a teacher. Ie is but forty years of age. 


in congress. 
States senate five years ago. 


One of the humors of the month is a double- 
leaded, double-columned, pica. initial article hy the 


editor and publisher, James Brisben Walker, in The 


Cosmopolitan for May, berating everybody for not 
helping the world to a peaceful, simple life, and he 
then proceeds to fill the magazine with brilliant arti- 
cles, glorifying the British navy, German actresses, 
hound training. ete. 


The Massachusetts schoolmasters, under the lead 
of Arthur C. Boyden of Bridgewater, Henry 'T. 
sailey of Scituate, and William A. Baldwin of 
ITyannis, are developing in the most skillful manner 
an artistic sentiment for suburban landscape archi- 
tecture. Boston’s reputation for beautiful suburbs 
is national, but these schoolmasters and their asso- 
ciates insist that vastly more be done in this direc- 
tion. 


THEACHERS IN COURT. 

One of the most important as well as interesting 
modern phases of the teacher's life is her sueecess in 
court. Much is said and written about Miss Haley’s 
record-breaking counting schemes, but there are 
others. Kate S. Murphy of New York is the latest 
court heroine. For years the teachers cf New York 
and many other cities have resigned when married, 
accepting a rule of the school board as law and 
gospel. Kate S. Murphy desired a husband and a 
school at the same time, or else he desired both Kate 
anc her income. Possibly she did not dare to try 
the matrimonial venture without an income-anchor 
to windward, er possibly he did not wish Kate with- 
out her income. We are not conversant with the 
facts, probably no one knows outside the family 
circle. But whatever the cause Kate proposed to 
have both a man and an income of her own, and more 
courting into the bargain. She has shown what 
fools women have been in all these vears, and what 
bluffers schoo! hoards have been. The court says 
that the school board has no right to dism’ss a 
woman any more than a man simply because she 
marries. This was always Common sense and now 
it is good law. 


HERO FUND. 


Mr. Carnegie is doing some heroic work for heroes. 
Ile hus created a fund of $5,000,000 for the benefit 
of “the dependents of those losing their lives in 
heroic effort to their fellowmen or for the 
heroes themselves if injured only.” Provision is also 
made fot medals to be given in commemoration of 
heroic acts. The endowment is to be known as “The 
Hero Fund,” and consists of $5,000,000 of first col- 
latera! five per cent. bonds of the United States 
Steel Corporation. 

In a letter to the Hero Fund Mir. 
Carnegie outlines the general scheme cf the fund, 
which, in his own words, is “to place those follow- 
ing peaceful vocations who have been injured in 
heroic effort to save human life in somewhat better 
positions pecuniarily than before until again able to 
work. In case of death, the widow an children or 
other dependents to be provided for until she re- 
marries. and the children, until they reach a self- 
supporting age. Mor exceptional children excep- 
tional grants may be made for exceptional education. 
Grants of sums of money may also be made to 
herocs or heroines as the commission thinks advis- 
able, each case to be indged on its merits.” 

This is refreshing. It opens a new avenue for 
benevolence, and it meets all the conditions admir- 
ably. 


save 


Commission 


NEW JERSEY LEGISLATION. 
Assembly bill No. 21 provides for the administra- 
tion of the Teachers’ Retirement fund at the ex- 
pense of the state. The teachers are now paying out 
of their salaries about $20,000 a vear in annuities, 
of which the state is the chief beneficiary, while the 
state is taking about $2,000 a year from it to cover 
administrative costs. ‘This is especially interesting 
in view of the fact, according to the last report of 
the United States commissioner of education, Vol. 
2, page 2,384, that New Jersey stands fourteenth 
among the states in the salaries paid to her public 

school teachers in cities of 8,000 and above. 


Senate bill No. 161 (amending Section 64 of the 
state school law) provides that the salaries of prin- 
cipals and teachers shall not be reduced during their 
term of employment-—in other words, giving prin- 
cipals and teachers the same legal protection that 
superintendents now enjoy. ‘This bill had its rise 
in Paterson, where, after the great fire of a year or 
two age, the common council, in seeking methods of 
retrenchment, threatened the salaries of principals 
and teachers; they could not touch the superintend- 
ent, because Section 64 of the state school law pro- 
tected him, nor the policemen and firemen because 
they were protected by the city charter. 


PENSIONING SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


A citizen of Philadelphia, Louis Elkin, deceased, 
made a provision im his will for the payment of an- 
nuities to public school teachers employed by the 
city who, after twenty-five years of service, found 
themselves “without means of support.” This be- 
quest is one ef the noblest gifts of modern times, 
and one which should be given wide publicity in the 
hope that others will do likewise. An applicant for 
one of these annuities confessed to the possession of 
property yielding an annual income of $82. The 
beard of education had adopted a rule that a private 
income of $200 cr lees was not to be regarded as a 
disqualification. It therefore approved the applica- 
tion, and certified the case to the trustee company 
for payment. he trustee company refused to allot 
the annuity, on the ground that, as the applicant 
was not without means of support, her case did not 
conform to the conditions of the will. ‘The matter 
was brought hefore. the orphans’ court. It was 
urged in her behalf that Mr. Elkin could not have 
meant by the phrase “without means of support” 
that one shouid be without any’ means at all, a 
pauper, in fact, but that the applicant should be 
without. adequate means. The court’s decision was 
in favor of the applicant, but wpon the ground that 
the testator explicitly and absolutely empowered the 
hoard of education to pass upon the eligibility of ap- 
plicants. “That board was made the final judge, and 
when it had rendered its decison and issued its cer- 
tificate no court could go behind the fact and in- 
quire into the justice or correctness of the verdict. 
This is a righteous decision, and one of far-reaching 
consequences. ‘The pension principle is one that 
deeply concerns all teachers. It should be widely 
advertised. 


CHICAGO PROBLEMS.—(X.) 


It was, presumably, due to the bringing up of 
such a man as George Howland that Chicago early 
and persistently led all cities ef the country in 
teachers’ organizations that were and are independ. 
ent, heroic, and non-aristocratiec. The names of two 
of the early clubs are very suggestive: the George 
Howland club, the Ela F. Young club. Where else 
in the country conld that have happened, both estab- 
lished in the life-time of the patron saint? True 
there is a 4ireenwood elub in Kansas City, but it is 
not a schoolmasters’ club. 

Nowhere else could the Teachers’ I'ederation have 
been started; newhere else could it have affiliated— 
or have been invited to affiliate—with the Federa- 
tion of Labor; nowhere else could the teachers have 
fought a battic for taxes, or have circulated peti- 
tions for a hundred thousand signers on any issue. 

Twice an effort has been made to fetter the sys- 
tem of George Howland and Fla F. Young with an 
aristocratic scheme—a scheme that might have 
worked well with variations in Indiinapolis, St. 
Louis, or Rocliester, but which could by no stretch 
of the imagination work well in Chicago. Every- 
thing depends upon the emphasis. Judge Sherman: 
of the Massachusetts bench once settled a ease by the 
inflection given the expression, “If you believe it, 
etc.,” implying clearly that he did not see how the 
jury could believe it. The attorney for the defensa 
protested, but it was impossible to prove the inflec- 
tion of the judge. In every other city 2 bill similar 


to the ones offered in Chicago has been given an 
inflection that meant peace, comfort, prosperity to 
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the teachers, meant better conditions, tenure, pen- 
sion, salary for the teachers, but here the inflection 
was radically different. 

‘he future? If the future were known it would 
he no problem. In’ solution iit would be solved. 
Some things appear to be dear:— 

‘The teachers of Chicago have had a new birth in 
freedom. 

Progress never walks backwards. 

The teachers are nearer the people, and have the 
confidence of the people, as has never been so ap- 
parent elsewhere. 

Aristocracy under any guise is out of place. The 
management must get closer to all the people than 
the teachers are or it must be content to follow them. 
The people will rule in all things.. No man or set 
of men are hetter than the people, and woe be to the 
man or men whe assume to be commissioned to read 
the Riot Act to the people, or to those in whom the 
people believe. Right will triumph, the people will 
win. Chicago is to set the pace for all American 
cities. Chicago is to be the Abraham Lincoln among 
the cities of the United States. The people will he 
emancipated, and se will the sehools and the 
teachers. , 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Congress adjourned Thursday, April 28. For a 
‘irst session it was almost the briefest on record; yet 
it was not altogether unfruitful. It witnessed the 
enactment, of the legislation necessary to give effect 
to reciprocity with Cuba; and it was signialized by 
ihe ratification of tihe canal treaty with the republic 
of Panama, and the passage of legislation for the 
government of the canal strip, which is now as truly 
American territory as Massachusetts or Rhode 
Island. There was a difference between the two 
honses regarding the method of administration, 
which threatened to delay adjournment, but it was 
settled by the adoption with some changes of the 
House hill, which vests the government tenyporarily 
with the President, as was done with the Louisiana 
purchase, and again with the Philippines. The ap- 
propriations of the session were smaller than two 
years ago, and no river or harbor bill or general pub- 
lic buildings bill was on tthe list. 

* 

The closing days of Congress were marked by as 
much acrimony as if the session had ‘been protracted 
into midsummer instead of closing at an un- 
precedentedly early date. There were bitter per- 
sonal attacks upon President Roosevelt, and sharp 
encounters between Representatives Cockran and 
Dalvell and others. But some discount should be 
made from these displays of apparent ill feeling. Tro 
a considerable extent this fury is meant for campaign 
purposes. ‘The Congressional Record is being loaded 
dewn with speeches which, ,actually delivered or not, 
will be convenient for distribution later. Political 
interest now centres largely in the state conventions 
of the two parties, and the choice of delegates to 
the Chicage and St. Louis conventions. Up to 
Monday, out of 604 delegates chosen to Chicago, 474 
were instructed for Roosevelt, and most of the others 
were friendly to him. Out of 258 chosen to St. 
Louis, 82 were for Parker, and 46 for Hearst, and 
most of the others were uncommitted. 

* * 

The Russian Viadivostok squadron has emerged 
from seclusion, and, descending upon the Korean 
port of Gensan, has sunk a Japanese merchant 
steamer of a few hundred tons burden. Later, itt sank 
a Japanese transport. The last time that it crept out 
ii sank a small merchant ship on the Korean coast. 
Regarded as naval achievements these do not seem 
very impressive, but they relieve the monotony. 
Really authentie news from the seat of operations is 
as rare as ever, but there is no doubt that the Japa- 
nese have thrown a part of their force at the Yalu 
across the river on pontoons near Wiju. There was 
some fighting at the crossing, and one of the Japa- 
nese pontoons was wrecked by the Russian fire. 
Whether this points to a serious attempt by the 
Japanese to advance into Manchuria in force is not 
clear, but the military experts believe that such a 


movement would fit better inito the Russian plan of 
campaign than that of the Japanese. ~~ 
* * * 


The shareholders of the Panama Canal Company, 
at a meeting at Paris, have ratified, practically by 
a unanimous vote, the transfer of their property for 
the sum of $40,000,000 im gold, to ithe United States. 
This marks the final preliminary stage to the con- 
struction of the canal which has been planned for 
and dreamed of for more than fifty years. The 
money for this payment and for that of $10,000,000 
to the government of Panama was in readiness for 
the transfer. The money for the construction of the 
canal is to be raised by successive bond issues, as 
needed. Congress has made a provision which was 
omitted inthe earlier legislation, by which these 
bonds will have exactly the same standing as out- 
standing two per cents. and will be available as a 
basis for the issue of bank currency. This will 
create a demand for them which will probably make 
it easy to float them at. par. 

* * * 

President Loubet of France, with Foreign Minister 
Deleasse and a number of French officials of high 
rank, has been repaying at Rome the visit which 
King Victor -mmannel made at Paris last October. 
The oecasion has been made one of royal festivities 
and popular demonstrations, and in both a sinicere 
cordiality has been mianifested whiich alttests the 
strength of the new ties of friendship between the 
two nations. It has been semi-officially explained 
at Rome that this greeting to the head of tihe French 
republic does not imply a detachment of Italy from 
the Triple Alliance, but merely the freedom of Italy 
to entertain friendly relations with other Powers, 
for the maintenance of peace. This statement is 
more sincere than diplomatic explanations sometimes 
are. ‘The interchange of courtesies and the framing 
of treaties between European states during the last 
eighteen months does not point to a dissolution of 
either the Triple or the Dual Alliance, but to a 
more general diffusion of friendly sentiments. 

* * 

Tn this connection, it is interesting to notice the 
account which the French Foreign minister, M. 
Deleasse, has given of the origin of the recent colo- 
nial treaties between France and England. It dates 
back to the visit which the French president made 
to King Edward last July. M. Delcasse and the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, the British foreign minister, 
fell to talking, at that time, upon the relations be- 
tween the two governments; and it occurred to them 
to make an informal list of the various questions at 
issue heiween the two. None of them were serious 
enough to constitute a menace to the peace of the 
two ‘countries, but there were a good many of them, 
and some of them were irritating. So the two for- 
eign ministers went over the list, applying the gen- 
eral principle tihat one Power should yield where the 
interests of the other were obviously more im- 
portant. From this process there came a list of pos- 
sible mutual concessions, which have been embodied 
in the treaties recently signed. Surely such a 
smocthing away of old differences is better than 
fighting over them. 

* * * 

Strikes among railway employees are to be dreaded 
in any ease, as we learned in this country during the 
Pullman strike of a few years ago, and the earlier 
strike on the Pennsylvania roads. But when rail- 
roads are owned and operated by the government, 
and politics become mixed up with labor agibation, 
the consequences are still more serious. ‘This was 
shown in the strike last year on the Dutch roads, 
and it has been manifested again the past week in a 
strike on the Hungarian railways. The Hungarian 
railway employees, to the number of 60,000, includ- 
ing telegraphers as well, were aggrieved by proposed 
changes of wage schedules and irritated by the re- 
fusal of the right of meeting, and struck so effec- 
tually as to tie up the railways of the kingdom for 
several days. Passenger and freight traffic was 
completely demoralized, and trains were left siand- 
ing wherever they chameed to be when the appointed 
moment came. The government tried first repres- 


sion and then negotiation, but even after the strike . 


leaders had ordered ithe men back, there were strikes 
among other workmen and riotous Socialistic 
demonstrations. 


* * * 

The Australian commonwealth, which already has 
led the way in a variety of industrial and social ex- 
periments, is now about ‘to illustrate the ideas of 
organized labor carried inito politics and given shape 
in legislation. At the general elections last January, 
the labor party gained so heavily, with the aid of 
the women’s vote, that it secured a majority of the 
House of Representatives. The other day it chal- 
lenged the Ministry by an amendment to the arbi- 
tration bill extending the application of the bill to 
employees of the government. The ministry was 
defeated and resigned the next day. The labor 
leader, Mr. Watson, was called upon to form a new 
ministry, and he has done so, taking himself the 
offices of premier and treasurer_and filling the rest 
of the positions, with the exception of that of at- 
torney-general, with members of his own party. 


AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DE- 


LIGHT.—(II1.) 


[Continued from page 276 ] 


quiring as to the best ways of disposing of their 
wares; letters from managers of child-ingtitutions 
asking for pecuniary assistance in their work; letters 
from bazar committees requesting volumes to sell ati 
their book-tables, and above all, letters upon letters 
asking for autographs. All these are answered as 
carefully and conscientiously as Mrs. Wiggin’s 
somewhat delicate health will admit, while the auto- 
graphs are made a means of adding to the income of 
her favorite charity. With the sentence from one of 
her books and the signature which she sends to her 
admirers, she encloses the following printed slip: 
“If you are one of my child-readers, please return me 
twenty-five cents for the benefits of the New York 
Free Kindergarten Association. If one of the 
grown-ups, please send fifty cents.” The request is 
always granted, of course, and the sum realized is 
every year turned over to the treasury of the Kinder- 
garten Association. 

Perhaps enough has allready been said to outline 
the personelity of this woman-writer of to-day, and 
to show, as far as a brief article can do so, some of 
the reasons why she has attained so great a popu- 
larity. Ter work is strong, true, and never morbid, 
and while abounding in touches of genuine pathos 
and ‘human feeling, sparkles constantly with a wit 
as delicate as frost-work on a _ winter’s morning. 
Her power of clear vision, judicious praise, and 
friendly raillery are well-shown in her “‘Penelope” 
books, which, as the London Spectator has lately 
said, have made her one of the most successful of 
ambassadors between America and Great Britain. 

A recent article in the Critic on “Books that Have 
Passed the Hundred Thousand Mark” includes some 
of Mrs. Wiggin’s successes, and gives the general im- 
pression of its author’s conviction that no book can 
be widely and speedily popular which is not more or 
less light, superficial, and especially designed to 
catch the public taste. That the criticism contains 
an element of truth in many cases we cannot deny, 
but there are other qualities upon which popularity 
depends, and one of them is an appeal to the heart, 
a legitimate appeal from a legitimate standpoint, en- 
forced by perfect sincerity as well as by sunny 
humor. ‘hat Mrs. Wiggin’s work makes this ap- 
peal there can be no question, nor can there be that 
though her books deal neither with dramatic situa- 
tions nor grand passions they are still true art. 

The inevitable success of her latest book, “Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm,” must be evident to any- 
one who will read the first chapter. One must be 
altogether out of love with life who could refuse to 
read of so dear and genuine a creature as the dark- 
eved “Rebecca.” It is as a great English critic has 
recently said: “Sooner or later the sublimest imag- 
inations pale before the simple telling of a personal 
truth, for the most personal truth is likewise the 
most universal.” 
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Temple School Shakespeare 


cerning not only the na- 
ture and properties of this 


substance, but also its ef- 


The special features include a large-type text, carefully revised for school use, a bio- body 
graphical sketch in each volume, a terse but full introduction, copious notes, and a thorough fects ied the and 


glossary illustrated by numerous cuts, many of them rare. 


Julius Caesar. Named in feollege entrance requirements for 1906, 


Edited by F. Arnmirace Mortey, M. A. 


Macbeth. As You Like It. 
Edited by Georee Smirn, M. A. 

Hamlet. Tempest. 
Edited by O.trenant Smeaton, M. A. 

Richard Il. 
Edited by C. H.fScorr, M. A. 

(IN PRESS.) 
The Merchant of Venice, Henry V. 


Edited by R. M’Wittiam, M. A. 


_A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Edited by Rev. W. H. Frecxer, M. A. 


Bierwirth’s Beginning German. 


By Dr. H. C. BIERWIRTH, of Harvard University. 214 pp. 12mo. S80 cents. 


Provides not only a simple approach to the study of essentials necessary to the beginner, 
but also a short abstract of grammar useful for second-year work. 


J. M. KAGAN, Roxbury High School, Boston: 


Edited by Frora Masson. 


Edited by Otrpuant Smeaton, M. A. 


Edited by R. H. Casz, M. A. 


The illustrations in the body of 
the text are by well-known artists. The price is 50 cents each. 


The petition reviews at 
some length the steps 
taken in other English- 
speaking countries toward 
securing such instruction, 
namely, Canada, Australia, 
Natal, and especially in 
the United States, where, 
the petition says, the 
“whole question is dealt 
with still more com- 
pletely.” 

In view of the fact that 
this instruction is legally 
compulsory throughout the 
whole United States and 
that certain opponents 
have vainly tried to abol- 
ish such legal require- 


“It is a good practical book. It is not too difficult for young beginners; yet the pupil who has ments, and to postpone all 
mastered its contents, with the regular amount of composition yorke wiht be prepared to pase the entrance teach ing cerning the 


examination in advanced German at Harvard, or any other college.” 


Vos’s Essentials of German. 


By Prof. B. J. VOS, of Johns Hopkins. 222 pp. 12mo. 


nature and effects of al- 
coholic drinks until the 


80 cents. later school years, it is in- 


Special emphasis is laid on practice rather than theory. Exercises are abundant and in- teresting to note the em- 


teresting, and colloquial drill is provided as work to be prepared. 


A. C. ELY, English High School, Worcester: 


phasis laid by this peti- 
tion of British physicians 


“ For the teaching of the essentials of the Janguage, I think there is no better book published. There 
are a number of features in it which I like, of which I will especially mention the clearand comprehen. Upon the necessity of hav- 
sive my by which the uses of the subjunctive mood are presented, particularly that of the indirect state- ing the instruction com- 


ment; t 
pound tenses.” 


Kellogg’s Elementary Zoology. 


By Prof. VERNON L. KELLOGG, of Leland Stanford University, 484 pp. 12mo. $7.20. 


e introduction of review lessons at certain points; also the explanation of the formation of com- 


pulsory and given at an 
early age. The signers 
state that under the pres- 
ent school arrangemenits 


This book is at once laboratory guide; elementary manual of classification, and intreduc- in Great Britain health 


tion to ecology. It thus covers the whole field of zoology, and does away with the necessity 


of using two or more books for class work. 


LOUIS MURBACH, Detroit (Mich.) High School, in “‘ School Science”: 

**In this book a number of sound pedagogical ideas have been combined. It Jays a solid foundation, 
beginning with the structure of some animal types. While the laboratory directions are kept separate 
throughout the book, it is one of the most successful in combining these with 


Kellogg’s First Lessons in Zoology. 
By VERNON L. KELLOGG. 363 pp. 12mo. $1.12. 


Intended for schools which do not require dissection. 
things is the key-note of the book. 


G. H. PARKER, Professor in Harvard University: 


Treatment of animals as living 


instruction is permissible, 
but, they add, - 

“By this method effec- 
tive instruction is given to 
a small preportion of the 
pupils only. This does 
not appear to us to be ade- 
quate. We believe that it 
should be compulsory and 


the text.” 


“The book impresses me &s 4 first-class text for interesting pupils in the secondary schools inthe be given at a much earlier 


study of zoology. Many of the illustrations are excellent, and suggest observation of the animals in their 


natura! haunts,—a matter of first importance to the beginner.” 


age than at present...., 
We would urge the Board 


29 West 23rd Street, New York, 


CN 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


of Education in England 


Henry Holt & Company 


and the Irish Bduca- 
tional Authorities to in- 
clude in the simple hy- 
gienic teaching which 


THE LATEST FROM ENGLAND. 


SOME BRITISH PHYSICIANS WISH COMPULSORY 
TEMPERANCE EDUCATION. 


Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, an English manufacturer 
and brother of Joseph Chamberlain, M. P., in a recent 
speech said the only competitor he was afraid of was 
the United States, and he only feared them because of 
their superior education and the fact that the people of 
that country drank only halfas much intoxicating 
liquor as Englishmen. 

A movement inaugurated by physicians is now on 
foot for the adoption by Great Britain of the educational 
method against drink. 

Abont the middie of January, according to the British 
Medical Journal, the Council of the British 
Medical Association, through a committee of its mem- 
bers, among whom are Sir Lauder Brunton, Sir Henry 
Thompscn, Sir William Turner, Sir Victor Horsley, and 
Professor G. Sims Woodhead, asked every registered 
physician in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales to 
unite with them in signing a petition for the compulsory 
stuiy of the laws of health, including elementary in- 
struction on the nature and effects of alcohol. 

This petition, which late advices from England show 
has already been signed by nearly 15,000 practitioners in 
all parts of Great Britian, states as its raison d’etre the 
facts, thet as members of the medical profession, the 
signers have constantly before them “the serious physi- 
cal and moral conditions of degeneracy and disease re- 
sulting from the neglect and infraction of the elemen- 
tary laws of hygiene,” that “much of the degeneracy, 
disease, and accident with which medical men are called 
upon to deal, is directly or indirectly due to the use of 
alcohol, and that a widespread ignorance prevails con- 


we desire elementary in- 
struction at an early age on the nature and effects of 
alcohol. 

“Until the four Central Educational Authorities of the 
United Kingdom include this subject as a part of the 
system of national education, it appears to us that the 
mass of the pupils must fail, as at present, to receive that 
systematic teaching of hygiene and of the nature and 
effects of alcohol which alone we consider adequate to 
meet the present need.” 

Thonghtful students of the present conditions in 
national life in Great Britain, as in France, Germany, 
and other European countries, are gravely concerned 
over the widespread’ drink evil with its direful conse- 
quences to individual and national well-being and pros- 
perity. They are beginning to recognize the greater so- 
brieiv of our people and the educational methods which 
have helped bring about that sobriety as _ potent 
factors in the industrial and commercial success 
of the United States. They see, as shown by 
this petition from the physicians, that the hope of the 
nations lies in preventing the formation of drinking 
habits through education of the rising generation. 
Mary H. Hunt. 


MATTER OF FACT. 


In a school not many miles from Boston, the children 
of the first grade were talking about Longfellow, 

“He had long legs,” said Quick Thinker. 

“How do you know that?” asked the teacher. 

“Because he was Long-fellow,” was the reply. 


J. M. B., Kansas: That I cannot get along without 
the Journal my fourteen years’ subscription will testify. 


Three Important Books 


AN 
ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY 


By D. H. MONTGOMERY 
Author of “‘ The Leading Facts of History” Series 


12mo. Cloth; 306 + xiii. pages. Illustrated 
List price, 75 cents; mailing price, 85 cents 
R. MONTGOMERY has prepared this little book to 
meet the demand for a brief, continuous, narra- 
tive history of our country suited to the wants of ele- 
mentary pupils, It begins with the earliest accounts 
of the discovery of America and comes down to the 
present time. 


‘A TIMELY BOOK” 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 


And the Exploration, 
Early History and Building of the West 
By RIPLEY HITCHCOCK 
School Edition—Just Published 

12mo. Cloth; xxi. + 349 pages. Illustrated 
List price, 60 cents; mailing price, 70 cents 
HIS book gives a clear and comprehensive account 

of the acquisition, early history and building 

._ of the West. 


THE SHIP OF STATE 


By Those at the Helm 
YOUTH’S COMPANION SBRIBS 
12mo. Cloth; 264 pages. Illustrated 
List price, 40 cents; mailing price, 50 cents 
N this book the work of the government and its de- 
partments is entertainingly told by men who have 
* been influential in the administration of public affairs. 
In a succinct and convenient form is given much infor- 
mation which, under ordinary circumstances, is hard 
to obtain. 

The volume includes chapters on ‘‘ The Presidency,” 
by Theodore Roosevelt; ‘‘The Senate,” by Henry 
Cabot Lodge; ‘‘ The House of Representatives,” by 
Thomas B. Reed; ‘‘ The Navy,” by John D. Long; 
and “ The Supreme Court,” by David R. Brewer. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Address, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


OURJBOOK TABLE. 


SAMUEL CHAPMAN ARMSTRONG. By Edith Arm- 
strong Talbot. A biographical study of the founder 
of Hairpton Institute, at which Rooker T. Washing- 
ton was educated, and the first manual training school 
for the negro. Doubleday, Page & Co. Illustrated. 
$1.50 net. 

The founder of Hampton Institute was one of God’s 
noblemen, one of the world’s heroes. It is well that the 
story of his life be charmingly told as it is in this b‘og- 
raphy. it is a worthy companion piece to the auto- 
biographies of Booker T. Washington and Jacob Riis. 
Here iis the man who more than all other men of his day 
lifted the negro and made it possible for him to lift him- 
self slowly and surely to a place among the world’s freec- 
men. Mr. Armstrong knew the negroes, knew their 
weaknesses and their possibilities, their necessities and 
their power. He also believed in himself and in the in- 
stitution that he founded, and he made other people be- 
lieve in it and in him. He portrayed Booker T. Wash- 
ington as a_ possibility long before the negro lad 
knocked at his door. He was not in the least surprised 
at the grandeur of the marvelous negro, nor were those 
who believed in Armstrong. Booker T. Washineton was 
a child of faith as much as any character in sacred his- 
tory. Who ever reads “Up From Slavery” should read 
this life of the man whose faith and works made ‘lp 
From Slavery” possible. 


PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With sug- 
gestions on methods. For use in high schools, sem- 
inaries, academies, and normal schools. By J. N. 
Patrick, A. M. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. ° 
This compact and useful compendium in Lippincott’s 


The Southworth-Stone Arithmetics. 


Published January, t904. Already officially 


authorized for use in territory aggregating more 
than 1,900,000 population. 


Correspondence solicited. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., 


Boston New York Chicago 
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Twentieth Century Text-Books 


sented in their truest per- 
spective. Valuable indexes 


are. added, embracing 
names and commercial 
products. About sixty 


pages are devoted to ques- 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 


tions that increase the 
‘ effectiveness of the book 


the subject of history. 


The following books recently published, were prepared in accord- 
ance with the suggestions and plan contained in the report of the 
Committee of Seven to the National Educational Association, 
hence they embody the most approved modern methods of teaching 


| AND ITS LATEST DEVELOPMENT 


as a teaching implement. 
Yet these 800 questions are 
not simply for memory 
practice, but to stimulate 
thought, and invite com- 
parison. While the illus- 
trations are not profuse, 
they are well-chosen, and 
throw light on the subject 
with which they deal, 


A History of the Middle 
Ages 
by 
Dana C. Munro, A. M., Profes- 
sor of European History, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. onto. 


90 cents 


A History of the British 


George M. Wrong, Professor 
of History, University of Tor- 


PRACTICAL AND ARTIS- 
TIC BASKETRY. By 
Mrs. Laura Robbins 


Nation Tinsley. New York: E. 
L. Kellogg & Co. Cloth. 
by Illustrated. 144 pp. 


Price, $1.10. 

This is a helpful book 
treating of the- value of 
basketry and the sense- 
lessness of the objections. 
The description of the 
materials — rattan, raffia, 


$1.30 palm leaf, rush, hemp wil- 


Merrick Whitcomb, Ph. D., Pro- 

fessor of History, University 
of Cincinnati. 

$1.10 

The two foregoing in one vol- | D.C. 

ume, $1.50 


Andrew C. McLaughlin, A.M., 
LL.B., Director of the Bureau 
of Historical Research, Car- 
negie Institution, Washington, 


low, cat-tail leaves, flags 


hes, t 

A History of Modern A History of the Ameri- eu a tek, 
palmetto, pine needles, 

Burope can Nation maiden-hair fern, willow 

by b bark, cedar bark, honey- 

y suckle vine—is of special 


service to teachers, as is 
the explanation of general 
principles of rattan weav- 
ing and of making mats, 
borders, baskets, handles, 
covers, hinges, and fasten- 
ings. The book comes at 
a time when teachers need 
just such aids. 


$1.40 


Boston 


New York Chicago 


Ask for descriptive lists. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


BIRDS OF CALIFORNIA. 
By Irene Grosvenor 
Wheelock, author of 
“Nestlings of Forest and 
Marsh.” An _ introduc- 
tion to more than 300 
common birds of the 
state and adjacent is- 
lands with. a_ supple+ 


San Francisco 


mentary list of rare mi- 


grants, accidental visi- 


Language Series presents a structural and practical out~ 
line of the principles of English grammar. 

In technical analysis and practical application it 
leaves nothing to be desired. The arrangement of the 
matter is excellent. The book is admirably adapted for 
everyday use in the classroom. The principles are 
clearly stated and admirably arranged. ‘Tbey are also 
so applied that the teacher and pupil are helped by it. 
There is nothing confusing, nothing diverting from the 
main object of the class work. The earnest of purpose 
ot the book and of the sanity of method and devices 
make it an attractive book in English. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. A biography by Washington 
Irving. In Standard English Classics series. Edited 
by Charles Kobert Gaston. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Semi-fiexible cloth. 410 pp. Mailing price, 50 cents. 
Irving is America’s most classic biographer, who put 

into the lives of Columbus, Washington, and Goldsmith 
a charm that no other writer on either side of the sea has 
ever done. It has been one of the sad features of stu- 
dent and child life at home that these masterpieces in 
biography have been read by the seniors chiefly, and it 
must be confessed that in their entirety they were too 
voluminous for the reading of busy students in school 
life, but now they have Irving’s “Goldsmith” in a form 
and spirit wholly their own, within their comprehension, 
and vet more fascinating than a novel. 

The editor is Charles Robert Gaston, who as former 
English instructor at Cornell University, and now in- 
structor of English in one of the New York city high 
schools, is intimately familiar with the practical re- 
quirements of students from two important points of 
view. A very valuable feature of the work is the ex- 
tended list of questions and of composition topics, 
which set the pupil to thinking and widen his mental 
view. The introductory and annotated material is both 
accurate and interesting. Dusty erudition has been 
studiously avoided so that Irving’s entertaining subject- 
matter and afscinating style are not spoiled in the edit- 
Ing, and the student is introduced to the author with 
his mind open to: impressions. 

EPVY GRAMS. By George V. Hobart (Dinkelspiel), 
Comie sayings in German dialect. Decorated. G. W. 
Dillingham Company. 

The title tells the whole story. It is charming to look 
at, and is at the same time bewitching reading for those 
who revel in the comical sayings of comic characters. 


SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By George G. Chisholm, A. M., 
and ©. H. Leete, A. M. New York and London: Long- 
mans. Green & Co. Cloth. 513 pp. 

This is the seventh edition of a work that has made 
for itself a place in school circles. Geography is herein 
presented in a masterly way, on both its mathematical 


and physical #tde, 


Vital and salient polnta are pre: 


tants, and hypothetical sub-species. A. C. McClurg & 

Co. With ten full-page plates and seventy-eight 

drawings by Bruce Horsfall. 

A book of rare beauty, reliable in its data, fascinating 
in its style, invaluable to any scientific lover of birds. To 

:i.ornians it is indispensable and the rest of us who en- 
joy knowing about some birds that we cannot see 
readily, find it a trcasure of valuable information. In- 
deed. I sometimes think that books like this are more 
interesting to those who do not know those special birds 
° — visitors than to the fellow natives with the 

rds. 


PRESENT COLLEGE QUESTIONS. By Presidents 
Eliot, Harper, and Butler, and by Dean West. New 
a b. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 105 pp. Price, $1.00 
net. 

This volume ties together six papers that were read 
by the four eminent educationists above named, at the 
great meeting of the National Educational Association 
in Boston, 1903. Here is President Eliot’s ‘““New Defini- 
tion of the Cultivated Man,” Dean West’s “Present Peril 
to Liberal Education,” and a symposium of Presidents 
Harper, Butler, and Eliot, on “The Length of the Col- 
lege Course.”” What men of such eminence in the edu- 
cational domain have to say on subjects that are vital 
to the college of to-day, cannot well be overlooked. 
And here one may find the most mature thought of ex- 
perts on the collegiate situation of our time. 


EUROPE ON $4.00 A DAY. Medina, N. Y.: The Rol- 
ling Stone Club. Fully illustrated. By mail postpaid, 
25 cents. 

The little book that tells how to do it, traveling in- 
dependently, including every expense of a tour made in 
complete comfort, via the following route: New York, 
Azores, Gibraltar, Naples, Pompeii, Capri, Rome, Flor- 
ence, Venice, Milan, Como, St. Gothard, Lucerne, Basle, 
Paris, Rouen, London, Chester, Stratford, Liverpool, 
Philadelphia, New York. Relating with minute details 


how two members of the Rolling Stone Club made an- 


experimental trip to Europe of seventy-five days dura- 
tion on $200 each. It tells every steamship used and its 
cost, every pension and hotel at which the writers 
stopped, with rates and addresses; all tips, cab fees, ad- 
missions, ete., in such detail that anybody can follow in 
their footsteps at the same money. 


THE 'TRINUMMUS OF PLAUTUS. Edited and an- 
notated by Professor H. C, Nutting, Ph. D., University 
of California. Boston: Beniamin H. Sanborn & Co. 
Cloth. 80 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This work of Plautus is one of his brightest and 
cleverest plays, dealing chiefly with the lower elements 
of society. The name Trinummus comes from a very 
unimportant feature of the plot—the price paid for the 
execution of a plece of trickery. In addition to and 


elucidation of the text, the author gives brief but ex- 
planatory notes that make the play-wright’s thought 
readily intelligible. 


LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. Selected and edited by Pro- 
fessor Kenneth McKenzie of Yale University. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth. 127 pp. 

By general consent La Fontaine is regarded as the 
supreme master of fable-writing. He gave the world 
twelve books in all. Professor McKenzie has selected 
fifty of these fables as a text-book for the student in 
French. Thev are in La Fontaine’s poetic form, which 
is at once unique and classical. And by careful an- 
notations and extended vocabulary, they are made more 
available and helpful to the student. Both in France 
and elsewhere, the Fables are very widely used in educa- 
tional circles, because of their excellent literary style. 


THE BEGINNER’S CAESAR. By Harrison D. Cannon, 
Ph.B., Cornell University. New York: Hinds and 
Noble. Cloth. 195 pp. 

Opposition has been made in some quarters to the 
study of Caesar as being too difficult for second year 
students. But others have declared that “to omit 
Caesar would be a retrograde step in the framing of 
Latin programmes.” The problem to which this author 
addresses himself is the simplification of Caesar, that the 
matter may be made at once easy, consecutive, and per- 


tinent. Professor Cannon believes he has solved this | 


problem. His notes are intentionally full, with the in- 
tent to make them ‘interesting and attractive, and thus 
stimulating. An introduction treating of Caesar’s am- 
bitious career, and am extensive ‘Vocabulary, assist to 
make the work complete. Yet the simplification is not 
at the expense of thoroughness. 


McMAHON’S ELEMENTARY PLANE GEOMETRY. 
By James McMahon, assistant professor of mathe- 
matics in Cornell University. New York, Cincinnati, 

- and Chicago: American Book Company. Half leather. 
12mo. 368 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

Cornell University has undertaken to present to the 
secondary schools a series of books to be known as the 
“Modern Mathematical Series.’”’ Professor McMahon’s 
book is the first published volume of this series. The 
author seelks to carry out the spirit of the suggestions 
of the N. BE. A. committee on secondary school studies, 
and at the same time to meet the most exacting en- 
trance requirements of the college in the matter of 
geometry. One special aim of this book is to develop 
the pupil’s powers of invention and generalization. It 
is decidedly practical in its plan and scope, and so will 
be likely to commend itself to the teachers of mathe- 
matics. Experienced educators have already put them- 
selves on record as favorable to the author’s methods of 
presenting the study of geometry. 

RUNNING THE-RIVER. A story of adventure and suc- 
cess. By George Cary Eggleston, author of ‘Camp 
Venture,’ “The Last of the Flat Boats,” “The Bale 
Marked Circle X,” “Derothy South,” ete. 12mo. 
Cloth. 295 pp. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Eggleston has written a vivid story of the pluck 
and success of two boys and their sister in the pictur- 
esque and adventurous life of the Mississippi. He has 
chosen a stirring period when this and other rivers were 
crowded with steamboats. The adventures of the youth- 
ful characters are accompanied by fascinating sketches 
of actual life and historic occurrences. The brilliant 
author has written a book that is not only a fascinating 
story, but a picture of fresh and quaint phrases of 
American life, which will delight readers, young and 
old. It is illustrated with some half-dozen full-page 
illustrations, beside a.number of sketches in the text, 
and at the heading of the chapters. The book is in- 


. structive as well as entertaining. 


NAPOLEON. By R. M. Johnston, lecturer in Italian his- 
tory at Harvard University. A short biography. A. 
5S. Barnes & Co. Illustrated with frontispiece and 
maps. $1.00 net. 

There is certainly rocm for one more book on Na- 
poleon when it is so captivating and inexpensive as this. 
Really one gets about all that is indispensable in these 
busy times in this little work, and in every regard it is 
trustworthy. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘* Old Time Schools and School Books.”’ By Clifton Johnson. Price, 
$200. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Robert Cavelier.”’ By William Dana Orcutt. Price, $1.50. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

* College Training and the Business Man.”’ By Charles F. Thwing. 
Price, $1.0, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

*‘ Industries of To-day.’’ Edited by M. A. L. Lane. Price, 25 cents. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘* Eggleston’s New Century History of the United States.” By 


Edward Eggleston. Price, $1.0’. — ‘Steps in ¥nglish.” one 
ani two. By John Morrow, A. C. McLean, and I. C. Blaisdell. 
Price, Book une, 40 cents; Book two, 60 cents. * Baldwin’s Spelling 


by Grades.”’ Price, 20 cents ——“ Carpenter’s Australia, Our Colo- 
nies and Other Islands of the Sea.” By Frank G. Carpenter Price, 
60 cents. New York: American Kook Company. 

*“ Aladdin & Co.”” By Herbert Quick. Price, $1.50. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co, : 

“ Civil Governmert in the United States.” By John Fiske.- With 
additions by D. 8. Sanford. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


“The Squyr of Lowe Degre.” Edited by W. E. Mead. Price, 


$1.35. Boston: Ginn & Co, 

* Concise Dictionary of the French and English Languages.” B 
F. E. A. Gase. Price, $1.25.——‘ An Italian Grammar.” By Mary 
Vance Young. Price, $1.25.—‘ Hamlet.” Edited by 0. Smeaton. 


Iliustrated by Patten Wilson. Price, 50 cents.——* Richard II.” 
Edited by W. Keith Leask. Illustrated by Dora Curtis. Price, 50 
cents. — “Julius Caesar.” Edited by F. Armytage-Morley.” Illus. 
trated by T. H. Robinson. Price, 50 cents.—-“ As You Like It.” 
Edited by Flora Masson. Illustrated by Dolly Curtis. Price, 50 cents. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

‘“Women’s Ways of Earning Money.” By Cynthia Westover Alden. 
Price, $1.00. New York: A.8. Barnes & Co. 

‘“* How to Live Forever.” By Harry Gaze. Chicago: Stockham 
Publishing Company. 

* Folk Tales from the Russian.” Retold by Vena De Blumenthal, 
Russe.Japanese War Atias.” Price, cents. Cnigago; Rand, 
MoNally Company, 
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TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. * 


May 5, 6: Eastern Art Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Springfield, Mass. Olivia F. 
Keach, Baltimore, secretary. 

May 5, 6, 7: Mississippi State ‘Teachers’ 
Association at Meridian. Secretary, T. 
P. Scott, Brookhaven. 

MAY 6: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ 
Association, New London, Conn. Presi- 
dent, A. E. Peterson, Willimantic. 

May 10-13: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 11-14: American Social Science As- 
sociation, Boston. John Graham 
Brooks, president, Boston. Frederick 
Stanley Root, secretary, New Haven, 
Conn. 

May 27: New England Association of 
School Superintendents at Boston. Sec- 

retary, T. W. Harris, Keene, N. H. 

June 13: National Conference on the Spe- 
cial Education of Backward, Truant, 

and Delinquent’ Children, Portland, 
Me. Chairman of arrangements, 
Franklin H. Nibecker, Glen Mills, Pa. 

June 21, 22,23: South Arkansas Teachers’ 
Association at El Dorado. President, 
George W. Mason, Junction City. 

June 28-July 1: National Educational 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

June 29, 30-July 1: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association (Western Division) at 
Portland. President, D. A. Grout, Port- 
land. Secretary, G. W. Jones, Salem. 

July 5-6-7: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Ithaca. President, James 
M. Edsall, 8418 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H.., President, 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

October: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Manitowoc. 

December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

December 26-31: The California Siate 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 

December 28, 29, 30. Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee. 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


EXETER. The New England Alumni 
Association of Phillips-Exeter Academy 
held its annual mecting at the Vendome 
in Boston on the evening of April 26. 
Judge Robert O. Harris presided, and was 
later re-elected president of the organiza- 
tion. 

The other officers chosen are: Vice- 
presidents, Robert Winsor, D. W. Farqu- 
har, Charles U. Bell, William Merritt, and 
Guy Much; secretary, J. A. Tufts; treas- 
urer, Jeremiah Smith, Jr.; executive com- 
mittee, S. M. Childs, C. D. Booth, A. A. 
Gleason, 8 PD. Elmore, and J. 8. Cranston. 

The speakers were: Sidney Smith, 
president of the board of trustees; Har- 
lan W. Amen, principal of the academy; 
and Professor A. S. Stearns of the 
academy. 

PEMBROKE. The people of Pembroke 
were entertained in the opera house in 
the village of Suncook on Aprii 24 by the 
pupils of all the schools of the town. It 
was a profitable as well as a pleasant 
occasion, for many of the parents had not 
before come so closely in contact with the 
pupils and teachers. 

FRANKLIN. On April 22 a joint de- 
bate occurred in the Franklin opera 
house between the pupils of the Man- 
chester and Franklin high schools. The 
Franklin boys won the debate. 

HANOVER. Action has been taken in 
preparation for the athletic sports and 
contests for the coming summer. Some 
changes have been made in the rules. 

The following men have been appointed 
to represent the undergraduates: M. E. 
Witham, 04; D. P. Hobbs, '04; D. L. 
Jackson, B. B. Brayton, ’04; J. W. 
Knibbs, 05; L. C. Grover, ’05; F. J. Me- 
Cahbe, D. Main, 06; J. R. McLane, ’07. 

The council also considerd the question 
of the eligibility of certain men whe have 


opened themselves to criticism for sum- 
mer ball playing. The council took the 
view that the men m question had not 
violated the present eligibility rule, but 
in order to express more definitely its at- 
titude toward summer baseball playing, 
it voted to adopt the following rule, to go 
into effect from date: “No student of 
Darmouth, who has played on any semi- 
professional nine or any so-called sum- 
mer baseball nime, shall represent Dart- 
mouth in any public athletic contest until 
he has received special permission from 
the athletic: council.” 

May 14 has been selected as the date for 
the Dartmouth-Williams debate to be 
held at Williamstown. H. E. Woodward, 
04, C. F. McKnight, °04, and C, F. 
Dichenauer, °05, will represent Dart- 
mouth. 

The new fraternity of the sophomore 
class has chosen there men as members 
of the 1906 Aegis: T. M. Gordon, H. J. 
Chidley, F. L. Childs, and E. P. Kelley. 

The Bibliothica Sacra for April reprints 
an address on the “Law of Veracity,” 
given by Professor Gabriel Campbe!! of 
Dartmouth before the American Philo- 
sophical Society 6f Princeton. The argu- 
ment of the article ts that jt is never 
justifiable to tell a lie. . 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Jeremiah FE. Burke, superintendent of 
schools at Lawrence, was elected superin- 
visor by the Boston school board April 
26 in place of George H. Martin, resigned, 

Mr. Burke was born at Frankfort, Me., 
June 25, 1867. He was graduated from 
the Bast Maine Conference Seminary, 

. Bucksport, in June, 1886, and from Colby 

Cellege in June, 1890. From then until 
October, 1891, he pursued the study of 
law. From 1891 to 1893 he was superin- 
tendent of schools at Waterville, Me.; 
from 1893 to 1894 of the Marlboro, Mass., 
schools; and at Lawrence, Mass., from 
1894 to the present time. He is a member 
of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Massachusetts School- 
masters’ Club, Lawrence Schoolmasters’ 
Club, and he is a former president of the 
Essex County Teachers’ Association. 

CAMBRIDGE. At a meeting of the 
Massachusetts Association of Classical 
High School Teachers, held April 30, the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, W. L. Eaton, Concord; vice-presi- 
dents, M. S. Power, Boston; Mary C. C. 
Goddard, Boston; C. F. Harper, Quincy; 
recording secretary, William F. Bradbury; 
corresponding secretary, R. F. Curtis, 
Brighton; treasurer, William H. Lincoln, 
Dorchester. 


RANDOLPH. At a meeting of the 
school committee of the district compris- 
ing Randolph, Holbrook, and Avon, held 
April 30, Dr. John E. Bradley was re- 
electel superintendent of schools. 

WAYLAND. At a meeting of the com- 
mittees of the towns of Wayland, Sud- 
bury, and Dover, held April 30, Joseph L. 
Corlew of Cortland, N. Y., was elected 
superintendent of the school district em- 
bracing these towns, as a successor to 
Rufus E. Corlew, resigned. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NORWICH. Amos A. DeWitt died 
April 18 of pneumonia and pleurisy. Mr. 
DeWitt was a graduate of Brown Univer- 
sity, and had been principal of the Town- 
etreet school for about thirty-five years. 
He was a quiet and uwnassuming man of 
the strictest integrity and most refined 
temperament. He earnestly devoted him- 
self to the development of the character 
as well as the mind. 

William G. Tarbox, who hias been prin- 
cipal of the West Town-street school 
for the past three years, succeeds Mr. 
DeWitt in the Town-street school. 

H. C. Dodd of Middletown is the new 
principal of the West Town-street school, 
He is a graduate of Wesleyan University; 
has had experience in teaching, and comes 
with strong recommendations. 

The schools in this vicinity will be 
closed on Friday, May 6, on account of the 


meeting of the n Connecticut 
Teachers’ Association at New London, 
The state hoard of education has issued 
several pamphlets of interest to public li- 
braries and schools. “Connecticut Public 
Library Document No. 2” tells of the 
traveling school libraries loaned by the 


* Connecticut Society of Colonial Dames of 


America. The libraries are sent to 
schools and may be retained three months, 
Connecticut history stories, by Jessie E. 
Gurnsey, are given in a school document 
of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
series. The scheme of the state examina- 
tions is given in another school docu- 
ment, and another is devoted to “Bird 
Day,” illustrated. A list is given of the 
forty-two libraries which the Audubon 
Society of Connecticut has entrusted to 
the Connecticut public library committee 
for circulation among the schools of the 
state. 

NEW HAVEN. Edward B. Sellen, 
principal of the Elmwood grammiar schoo] 
of Holyoke, comes to the principalship of 
the Worcester school of this city and will 
have supervision of the entire district. 


PROGRAM N. E. A., ST. LOUIS. 


The following programs are subject to 
additions and changes as late as June 15, 
when the final edition will be printed for 
use at the convention. 

The annual meeting of the board of 
directors will occur in Library Hall, Ad- 
ministration building, at 5.30 p. m., Mon- 
day, June 27, 1904. 

The meetings of active members by 
states to select nominees to the president 
for appointment on the general nominat- 
ing committee will be held at their re- 
spective headquarters at 5.30 p. m., Tues- 
day, June 28. (See by-law No. 1, p. 4 of 
year book.) 

GENERAL SESSIONS. 


All general sessions in Festival Hall. 

Tuesday, Jume 28, 9.30 a. m.—Ad- 
dresses of welcome; responses; ‘“Presi- 
dent’s Address,” John W. Cook, president 
of the Northern Illinois State Wormal 
school, DeKalb, Tll.; ‘““The Place of the 
Church in American Education,” Edmund 
J. James, president of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill.; appointment of 
committee on resolutions, 

Wednesday, Jume 29, 9.15 a. m.—‘‘Pop- 
ular Education in Bngland”’; ‘“Educa- 
tional Possibilties for the Country Child 
in the United States,” O. J. Kern, super- 
intendent of schools of - Winnebago 
county, Rockford, Tll.; “The Educational 
Needs of the South,” John Herbert Phil- 
lips, superintendent of schools, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; “Education in the Philip- 
pines,” E, B. Bryan, former superinten- 
dent of education, Philippine Islands, 
Bloomington, Ind.: “Our Edueationial 
Creed,” Z. X. Snyder, president of State 
Normal school, Greeley, Col. 

Wednesday, June 29, 5.45-6.30 p. m.— 
Vesper meeting;“Art Exhibits in the Ex- 
position,’ Halsey C. Ives, chief of depart- 
ment of art, Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion; appointment of committee on 
nominations. 

Thursday, June 30, 9.15 a. m.—‘The 
New Departure in Secondary Educa- 
tion,” J. J. Sheppard, principal of high 
school of commerce, New York city; 
“Elementary Education in France”; 
“Education in Porto Rico”’ Samuel M. 
Lindsay, commissicner of education, San 
Juan, Porto Rico: “Education of the 
Southern Negro,’ Booker T. Washington, 
president of Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, Tuskegee, Ala. 

Thursday, June 30, 12 M.—Annual 
meeting of active members for election of 
officers and other business. 

Thursday, June 30, 5.45-6.30 p. m.—Ves- 
per meeting; “Architecture of the Expo- 
sition,’ EF. L. Masqueray, chief of design, 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

Friday, July 1, 9.15 a. m.—‘The Place 
of the Small College,” George A. Gates, 
president of Pomona College, Claremont, 
Cal.; “The Preparation of Teachers in 
Germany”; “Why Should the Teachers Or- 
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THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 


NEW YORK 


School 
Ceramics 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe 
cially made to our order. 
Sold in school collections 
ame oF single pieces. Securely 
packed in cases. 


CHICAGO 


SOZODONT 


THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can. 


HALL & RUCKEL, NEw york 


ganize?” Miss Margaret A. Haley, presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Teach- 
ers, Chicago, Ill.; “The Limitation of the 
Superintendent’s Authority and of the 
Teacher’s Independence,” Aaron Gove, 
a of city schools, Defver, 

ol. 

Friday, July 1, 5.45-6.30-p. m.—‘“Seulp- 
ture and Decoration at the Exposition,” 
Karl T. F. Bitter, director of sculpture, 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition; report of 
the committee on resolutions. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


Sessions in chapel, Administratidn 
building. President, Frank A. Fitz- 
patrick, Boston, Mass.; vice-president, 
Joseph Swain, Swarthmore, Pa.; secretary, 
James H. Van Sickle, Baltimore, Md.; 
executive commititee, Richard G. Boone, 
Yonkers, N. Y., Nicholas, Murray Butler, 
New York city, Miss Anna Tolman Smith, 
Washington, D. C. 

Monday, June 27, 2.30 p. m.—‘‘The Les- 
son Of the Exposition,” Howard J. Rogers, 
chief of the department of education and 
director of the congresses of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition; ““The Swedish 
Educational Exhibit and Its Relation to 
the Schools of Sweden,” N. G. W. Lager. 
stedt, Swedish commisioner to the Lotisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition; “The Japanese 
Exhibit and Its Relation to Education 
in Japan,” S. Tegima, imperial Japanese 
commissioner-general to the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. 

Wednesday, June 29, 2.30 p. m.—‘Kdu- 
cational Progress of the Year,’ John H. 
Finley, president of College of the City of 
New York. 

Thursday, June 30, 2.30. p. m.—Memo- 
rial addresses, “William Bramwell 
Powell,’ John W. Cook, president North- 
ern Illinois State normal school, De Kalb, 
Ill.; “Frank A. Hill,” William E. Hatch, 
superintendent of schools, New Bedford, 
Mass.; “Reuben S. Bingham,” Frank B. 
Cooper, superintendent of schools, Seattle, 
Washington. 

Friday, July 1, 2.30 p. m.—Business 
meeting; election of officers. 


DEPARTMENTS OF KINDERGARTEN 
AND ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


Sessions in the Hall of Congresses. 

Tuesday, June 28, 2.30 p. m.—Joint 
session of Kindergarten and Elementary 
departments; addresses of welcome, Miss 
Mary C. McCulloch, supervisor of kinder- 
gartens, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Fannie L. 
Lachmund, supervisor of primary instruc- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo.; “The Relation of the 
Kindergarten and the Elementary School 
as Shown in their Exhibiits,’ (a) From 
the kindergarten standpoint, Miss Patty 
S. Hill, principal of Kindergarten Train- 
ing school, Louisville, Ky.; (b) From the 
standpoint of the school, Charles B. Gil- 
bert, New York city; “The Kindergarten 
in Japan,” Miss Annie L. Lowe, (recently 
of Kobe, Japan); “Elementary Ediwca- 
tion in France and Germamy,”’ F. E. Far- 
rington, professor of pedagogy, Univer- 
sity of California; “The Kindergarten in 
the Southern Staites, in Mexico, and in 
South America,” Miss Eveline A. Waldo, 
principal of St. Mary’s Parish Kindergar- 
ten Training school, New Orleams, La. 
Department of kindergarten education: 
President, Miss Jenny B. Merrill, New 
York, N. Y.; vice-president, Mrs, Margret 
J. Stannard, Boston, Mass.; secretary, 
Mrs. O. S. Chititenden, Omaha, Neb. 

Friday, July 1, 2.30 p. m.—Greeting 
from the International Kindergarten 
Union, Miss Annie Laws, president of 
the Initernatiional Kindergarten Union, 
Cincinnati, O.; “The Physical Care of 
the Kindergarten Child,’ William H. 


ONEST, ACTIVE MAN wanted, to se!l 
securities. None but honorable, reliable 
projects handled. References required. 
Box 12, Higuiann, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


SHORTHAND If you wish to learn the latest 
* easiest, and best, send for free 
Sample Pages and “ Explanations ” of “College Course 
of Shorthand,” which is a complete text-book for Schools 
and Home Study,—a revelation of simplicity. 
‘ FRANCIS J. STEIN, Publisher, 
3lst and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, Penna, 
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King’s ‘“‘ VERTICAL” Pens 


LEADS 
ALL OTHERS, 


KING'S: 
Nos. 1-2-8-4, Essex Vertical and New Slant Pens are 
especially adapted for school and college use. 

30 cents per gross. Send for samples. F 


Economy is Wealth 


BEST INK 


WHY NOT MAKE YOU R OWN 
INKS AND SAVE MONEY? 


We are putting up packages of concentrated 
powder, one of which contains all the ingredients 
for making a full pint of the best Red Ink for 
25 cents, and one a gallon of the best Black Ink 
for 20 cents. 

Place contents of gpokoge in a pint for red ink, or 
a gallon for black ink, of lukewarm water that has 
been boiled, and let it dissolve, and you will have an 
ink that is superior to most and inferior to none. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


G. FRANKLIN KING, 
Cor. Hawley St. and Hawley P1., Boston. 


Burnham, professor of pedagogy, Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass.; “The Indi- 
vidual Child,” Miss Bertha Payne, head 
of’ the kindergarten department, School 
of Education, Chicago University; 
“What Is Kindergarten Discipline?” Miss 
Mina B. Colburn, principal of Kindergar- 
ten Training school, Cincinnati; Discus- 
sion, Miss Mary Jean Miller, Marshall- 
town, lowa; “The Value of Pet Animals 
in the Kindergarten,” Miss Anna E, Har- 
vey, professor of kindergarten methods, 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. _Y.; 
“Household Activities in Their Relation 
to Child Nurture,” Miss Virginia FE. 
Graeff, New York city. Department of 
elementary education: President, Miss 
Ada Van Stone Harris, Rochester, N. Y.; 
vice-president, Calvin N. Kendall, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; secretary, Miss Hmma G. 
Olmstead, Scranton, Pa. 

Thursday, June 30, 2.30 p. m.—‘‘Tihe 
Natural Activities of Children as 
Determining the Industries in Early 
Education,” Miss Katherine Dopp, in- 
structor in extension division, Uni- 
ersity of Chicago, Chicago, II; 
discussion, G. Stamley Hall, presi- 
dent of Clark Uniiversity, Worcester, 
Mass.; Myrom T. Scudder, principal of 
State Normal school, New Paltz, N. Y.; 
“Avenues of Lamguage-Expression in the 
Elementary School,” Percival Chubb, di- 
rector of English, Bthiical Culture school, 
New York city; Miss Della Justine Long, 
student in education, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill.; F. W. Cooley, superin- 
tendent of schools, Evansville, Ind. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION. 

Sessions in Library Hall of Congresses, 
President, Reuben Post Halleck, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; vice-president, Wilbur IF‘isk 
Gordy, Hartford, Conn.; second vice- 
president, William H. Smiley, Denver, 
Colo.; secretary, William Schuyler, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Tuesday, June 28, 2.30 p. m.—‘SWhat 
Secondary Schools May Learn from the 
St. Louis Exhibit,” kh. H. Mark, superin- 
tendent of schools, 
“What may the secondary schools of 
the United States learn from a study 
of French secondary education?” KE. 
W. Lyttle, state inspector of high 
schools for New York, Albany, N. Y.; 
“What may the secondary schools of the 
United States learn from a study of 
German secondary education?” Freder- 
ick E, Bolton, professor of science and art 
of education, State University of Iowa. 
English -conference, chairman, Wilbur 
Fisk Gordy, supervising principal of 
North school district, Hartford, Conn., 
topic: “Proposed Course of Study in Eng- 
lish for Secondary Schools.” Papers by 


At nome, parties, recep- 
tions, dinners, enter- 
tainments and all social 


TOASTS. 
A Git § 
E PITAPHS, Practical 
CONU » (notches 
nuts), beautiful POEMS 
for recitation (every one 
a gem), and a large col- 
lection of the best AFTER 
DINNER STORIES ever 
told, all contained in 
ENTERTAINER,” 
® handsomely bound book in colors. Contents is the 
Ph a years of accumulation, and cannot be found 
i sewhere. With this book you can keep your friends 

» Sent postpai or 25 TS (stamps en), 
Money back if not seller known 
for agents, Big commission paid, Terms free, 
De ASHBURN PUBLISHING Co., 

pt. 45, Temple Court, New York City. 


the chairman; also by Arthur Marvin, 
principal of high school, Schenectady, N. 
Y.: William Schuyler, William McKinley 
high school, St. Louis; Richard Jones, 
protessor of English, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity; and BE. O. Holland,Male high school, 
Louisville, Ky. Mathematics conference, 
chairman, William H. Smiley, principal 
of East Side high school, Denver, Colo.; 
program jointly arranged by the chair- 
man and Charles H. Smith, University of 
Chicago, president of the Central Associ- 
ation of Science and Mathematics Teach- 
ers. “What study of mathematics is 
needed by the man of average education, 
for practical life, aside from. culture?” 
John §. French, professor of mathema- 
tics, Jacob Tome institute, Port Deposit, 
Md.; “What is the least amount ot 
mathematics that should be in any 
secondary school course?” S. B, Tinsley, 
Male high school, Louisville, Ky.; ‘The 
Unification of Secondary Mathematics,” 
Willis E. Tower, Englewood high school, 
Chicago, Ill.; “The Mathematics 


Teacher’s Real Problem,” Herbert 
E. Cobb, Lewis Institute, Chicago, 
ILl.; “Aims of the Central §  As- 


sociation of Science and Mathematics 
‘Teachers,” E. C. Woodruff, Lake View 
high school, Chicago; “The Unification of 
Secondary Mathematics,’ Clarence 8. 
Comstock, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria, Ill, Modern language conference, 
chairman, -George Arthur Smith, high 
school, Yonkers, N. Y. 
[Continued next week.] 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


A musical fantasy of the forest called 
“Woedland,” the latest and most elab- 
orate work of Frank Pixley and Gus- 
tav Luders, the authors of “King Dodo, 
“The Prince of Pilsen,” and “The Burgo- 
master,” is now in its second week at 
the Tremont theatre, Boston. In 
“Woodland” Mr. Savage has undoubtedly 
the most unique offering he has ever 
made. It might well be called “bird 
opera,” as all of the characters repre- 
sent birds. The leading comedian is 
Blue Jay, a tramp politician; the prima 
donna, the Nightingale; the soubrette, 
Jennie Wren; the court physician, the 
Raven; the gossiping widow, the Parrot, 
and so on throughout the entire cast. 
There is a genuine plot which includes 
several delightful little love stories, and 
Mr. Luders’ reputation as a composer is 
well known. There are dozens of tune- 
ful melodies to whistle and there are 
many who will be pleased to learn that 
Mr. Luders has written a number called 
“The Tale of a Turtle Deve,” a compan- 
ion piece to’’The Tale of a Kangaroo,” 
“The Tale of a Seashell,” and ‘“‘The Tale 
of a Bumblebee.” Again has George 
Marion distinguished himself as a stage 
manager. The elaborate costumes, repre- 
senting many huge birds, were designed 
by Archie Gunn, and the dances were ar- 
ranged by Sam Marion. Among those in 
the cast are Alexander Clark, Franklyn 
Wallace, John J. Martin, Dore Davidson, 
Hans Robert, Stanley D. Forde, Frank 
D. Nelson, Walter Lawrence, Harry Pike, 
Ida Brooks Hunt, Ida Mulle, Grace King, 
Kate Uart, Olive North, Helen Hale, 
Louida Hilliard, and Lucille Nelson. 


GLOBE. 


B. O. Whitney will present his blithe- 
some extravaganza, the “Isle of Spice,” 
at the Globe theatre next Monday even- 
ing, May 9. This beautiful musical fan- 
tasy has had a most successful season, 
which included one hundred and fifty 
nights in Chicago. The principals in- 
clude the well-known names of Gus 
Weinburg, Toby Lyons, Denman Maley, 
Blanche Buckner, Leslie Leigh, Lisle 
Bloodgood, and Mattie Martz. The 
chorus numbers eighty, mostly girls. 
There is a rousing patriotic number 
which will stir young blood; topical 
songs which will make one laugh; love 
songs which will take one back to the 
long ago; and dances which are the acme 
of grace. The “Isle of Spice” has a plot 
which will please the jaded taste of the 
most blaze theatre-goer. It is full of 
color, beautiful stage pictures, catchy 
songs, graceful dancing, and laughter. 
It is the very latest up-to-date thing in 
musical comedy, and besides it contains 
the unique radium ballet. Don’t miss it. 

KEITH'S. 


The opening week of the summer sea- 
son at Keith’s has been such a pro- 
nounced success that the judgment of 
the management in starting the concerts 
of popular music by the Fadettes 
woman’s orchestra much earlier than in 
past years has already been justified. 
Music lovers of Boston and New Eng- 
land do not tire of the class of selections 
played by the popular orchestra. There 
has been no falling off in the high char- 
acter of the vaudeville program. For 
the week of May 9, are the following: 
Victor Moore and Emma Littlefield, in a 
comedy sketch; Poettinger’s Swedish 
quintet of vocalists and dancers, one of 
the most pleasing organizations of the 
kind that has ever visited this country; 
kKverhart, trick hoop roller; Al Bellman 
and Lottie Moore, in a comedy sketch, 
with vocal and dancing specialties; Co- 
ture and Gillett, comedy acrobats, and 
Myers and Rosa, novelty jugglers. The 
Fadettes concerts are scheduled to com- 
mence at 1.45 and 7.30 P. M., daily. 


MAJESTIC, 


One of the biggest musical comedy 
hits of the present theatrical season in 
Boston was the production of “Buster 
Brown,” which was given at the Majes- 
tic theatre during the weeks of January 
25 and February 1. By rearranging 


some of the time held at the theatre for 
other attractions, it was found possible 
to bring “Buster Brown” back for an 
engagement beginning next Monday 
night. New people have been added to 
the cast and the entire production has 
been bettered in every way. The plot of 
“Buster Brown,” like the plots of many 
other farce comédies, permits of many 
interpolations,and during the Boston run 
of the piece new features will be added 
from week to week, thereby keeping the 
piece fresh and bright. Gabriel, the 
diminutive comedian, who made so 
many friends on his last visit, is still 
the “Buster,” and with the new scenes is 
said to be funnier than ever. George 
Ali is still playing “Tige,”’ and among 
the ather members of the company are 
W..T. Carleton.of “Florodora” fame, 
the McCoy sisters, four Emperors of 
Music, Edgar Bixley, Harry LaVan 
Cartmell and Harris, Marion Lee, and a 
big beauty chorus of pretty girls. Dur- 
ing the run of “Buster Brown” matinees 
will be given each Wednesday and Sat- 
urday afternoon. 


CLASSIC AND BEAUTIFUL. 


Teachers visitidg our agency depart- 
ment have been charmed with the exquis- 
ite bas relief of “The Dawn,” from Guido 
Reni’s famous painting. The relief is 
about 26x54, and nothing in its line can 
be more artistic and beautiful. It and 
kindred pieces are especially appropriate 
tor class gifts, or for library adornment. 
Teachers at this time of year are espec- 
ially interested in such work, and are in- 
vited to inspect this specimen. The For- 
eign Plastic Art Company has issued an 
elaborate illustrated catalog, valuable 
also as a text-book. It will be seen that 
any purse can be accommodated. Many of 
the schools in New England contain busts 
and reliefs from this company. The il- 
lustrated list of prices can be seen at this 
office, or will be sent from the office of 
the Foreign Plastic Art Company for 
twenty-five cents. 


THE MT. IDA SCHOOL. 


A neighborhood, the most aristocratic, 
a location, high, dry, healthy, and beau- 
tiful, grounds of practically unlimited 
space, with buildings ample for every- 
thing needful, schoolrooms, gymnasiums, 
chapel, music room, and dormitories, a 
good table, and last, but by no means 


least, instructors of the highest order— 
these are the attributes which obtain at 
the Mt. Ida school for girls at Newton, 
Mass., George F. Jewett, A. B. (Harvard), 
principal. These things will help teach- 
ers greatly in their recommendations to 
parents and guardians. A full catalog 
will be sent on application to the school 
by mail or otherwise, and the school is 
always open to inspection. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 


Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Foreign Tours 


Norway, Sweden, and Russia tour sails June 22. 
73 days. *®725. 

Coaching tourin England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
sailing June 22. 68 days. 675. 

Summer tour, sailing June 30, to London, Paris, 
Switzerland, Italy, Germany, and Austria. 

days. #650. 

Summer tour, sailing July 2, to Italy, Switzerland, 
Paris, and London. 66 days. #485. 

Around the World, October 1. 


During several years many teachers have visited 
Europe either in our conducted parties or under 
ourcare. Weare always glad to advise intending 
travelers. 

Send for Itineraries. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO, 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Emerson College 
of Oratory 


W. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. President. 
: ‘The largest school of Oratory, Literature, 
and in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge 
of his own powers in expression, 
whether as a creative thinker oran 
interpreter. A beautiful new build- 
ing. Summer sessions. Graduates 
are sought to teach Oratory, Physi- 
eal Culture, Rhetoric, Literature, 
Music, Pedagogy. For catalogue 
and all information apply to 

NENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Hand Wor 


FOR KINDERGARTENS AND 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Price, cloth, 50 cents 


This timely book is written by Miss Jane L. Hoxie of the New York Ethical Culture 
School, and it is made additionally attractive and useful by nearly 100 illustrations. 


It gives brief, practical instruction in Wood Work, Raphia Winding, Free-hand Drawing, 


Blue Prints, and Domestic Activities. 


A valuable help in these new kindergarten occupations. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA has numerous natural bridges, caves, 
etc., of no little interest. The mammoth Cave of 
Calaveras; the Alabaster Cave, the Crystal 
Palace Cave, containing a number of subterranean 
apartments, such as the Bridal Chamber, the Crys- 
tal Palace Room, and the wonderful Music Hall. 


The Pleasantest, Shortest and Quickest 
route to these scenes is via 


UNION PACIFIC 


16 Hours Quicker to SAN FRANCISCO via OMAHA 
than any other line 


INQUIRE AT 
176 Washington Street. 


WILLARD MASSEY, N. E. F. & Pass. Agt. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The May number of the Woman’s 
Home Companion bears out its reputation 
of beimg a home magazine for everybody 
py the timeliness and Varied appeal of its 


features. Hudson Maxim’s startling arti- 
cle on “The Wonders of Modern Warfare”’ 
satisfies a present curiosity. ‘‘The Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution” will be 
read by women who care for their anves- 
tors. There are some especially charm- 
ing outdoor features, such as “Porch-Par- 
lers in the New South,” “An Interesting 
Family of Racoons,’ “A Home-Made 
Water Garden.”’. Mrs. Low’s cooking ar- 
ticles and Miss Goul!ld’s “Fads and Frills” 
are as timely as always, and the fiction 
includes a strong Menmoniite story by 
Georg Shock, a delicious Irish story by 
Seumas MacManus and a love-story by 
Julia Truitt Bishop. Published by The 
Crowell Publishing Company, Springfield, 
Ohio; one dollar a year. 

—The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for May are 
a character sketch of Verestchagin, the 
Russian painter of war scenes, who went 
down with his friend, Admiral Makaroff, 
on the ill-fated Russian battleship, Petro- 
pavilovsk, with reproductions of some of 
his most famous paintings; a brief sketch 
(with portrait) of Admiral Togo, Japan’s 
great sea-fighter, from Japanese sources; 
an account of Japan’s half-century of 
progress since the opening-up of the 
country by Commodore Perry, contri- 
buted by Adachi Kimnosuke, a Japanese 
journalist;—with illustrations showing 
the primitive conditions in Japan in 1854; 
an illustrated article by Hudson Maxim 
on “Torpedoes and Torpedo Warfare’; a 
comprehensive treatment of the great 
world's fair at St. Louis by William F. 
Saunders, with a description of the art 
exhibit-by Halsey C. Ives; several articles 
on the war in the far East,—‘Climatic 
Features of the Field of the War,’ by 
Frank Waldo; “Japanese Opinion on 
America’s Attitude,’ “The Effect of the 
War on the Internal Affairs of Russiu,” 
and “What the People Read in Japan;” 
an account of the recent victory for muni- 
cipal ownership in Chicago, by Victor S. 
Yarros; and a forecast of the great con- 
ventions and other gatherings of the year. 


—The first article in the current St. 
Nicholas carries out the May spirit, 
being an interesting account, by Helen 
Dawes Brown, of “Magdalen Tower and 
May Morning.” It tells how two Ameri- 
can girls enjoyed Oxford’s annual mid- 
air sunrise service, a service held 
also, but on Easter morning, at 
the Chapel of the Good Shepherd, 
New York city. s. D. V. Bur 
tells about “The Building of the ‘Black 
Hawk,’” giving minute measurements 
and instructions for those lads who want 
to build a canoe, and reproducing photo- 
eraphs of the “Black Hawk” at different 
stages of construction. B. L. Farjeon’s 
“A Comedy in Wax” goes on jollily, and 
the May. issue begins a new serial by 
Gabrielle E. Jackson, explained in the 
welcome title, “What Another Summer 


BORINAY & CO. 


Map Engravers 
General Illustrators 
Educational Purposes 


64 Fulton St., New York City 


An experience of 25 years enables 
us to produce plates just right. 
eow 


DEWRY & CO., Bankers 


27 State St., Boston 
Notes of N. E. Teachers Discounted 


Repayments weekly or monthly, accordin 
to pay-days. Correspondence invited. = 


M. ©. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


“An Ounce of Prevention 


is Worth a Pound of Cure.” 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR 


The Philosopher must have had in mind .the 


PRESERVING BOOKS,” 


as this System, at an outlay of only 3 per cent. of the value of text- 
books, makes the books last from 6O per cent. to 100 per cent. 
longer than usual, besides keeping the books for a full school year in a 
Clean, Healthful Condition, and in Perfect Repair. 
old books new, but we can make books in good condition last fully twice 


as long. 
Reduce your annual outlay for replenishing new books. 


We cannot make 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. ' 


W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. Samples free. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Brought to Denise and Ned Toodies.” 
“The Hero of San Benito” is a true story, 
by Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, author of “In 
His Steps.” And “A Dutch Treat” is a 
pretty tale of a little New York girl’s ad- 
ventures in Holland. Bright verse and 
attractive pictures are features of the 
May St. Nicholas. Last, but by no means 
least, come the departments, Nature and 
Science for Young Folks, the St. Nicholas 
League, Books and Reading, ‘The Letter- 
Box, The Riddle-Box, and the Stamp 
Page. 


—-The opening chapters of the May At- | 


lantic are made brilliant and entertaining 


by the first installment of Professor Nor- 
ton’s series of Letters of John Ruskin, 
illuminated by his own delightful and il- 
lustrative comments and explanations. 
Colonel Higginson continues his recollec- 
tions with a paper entitled ‘“‘Intensely Hu- 
man,’ wh'ch contains many salient and pa- 
thetic reminiscences of the characteris- 
tics of the negro race. The series on “Ad- 
vertising”’’ is continued with a paper on 
“The Humors of Advertising’ amusingly 
treated by Rollin Lynde Hartt. Other de- 
lightful essays are “An Hour with our 
Prejudices,” a characteristically humorous 
paper by Samuel M. Crothers; “The Work 
of the Woman's Club,” by Martha E. D. 
White; and Bliss Perry’s screed on “Fish- 
ing with a Worm.” Professor Frederick 
J. Turner contributes the opening paper 
of a historical resume of ‘‘The Diplomatic 
Contest for the Mississippi Valley,’ pro- 
ceding and leading up to Jefferson’s hiis- 
toric Louisiana purchase; and Alvan F. 
Sanborn sends from Paris a valuable and 
interesting letter reviewing ‘“‘The Year in 
France.” There are good single stories, 
poems, literary reviews, Books New and 
Old, and an entertaining Contributor’s 
Club. 


If you have Asthma, Catarrh, Indiges- 
tion or any bronchial trouble, use Colo- 
rado Cough and Catarrh Root. An herb, 
pleasant to take. 


The fact that a gallon of the first qual- 
ity of black ink, free flowing, and unfad- 
ing, can be made for twenty cents and a 
little labor, is a revelation to ink users, 
and G. Franklin King, of Hawley street, 
Boston, is being flooded with orders. You 
would do well to invest in a trial package. 


Any Subscriber 
of the Jounnat or Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
dress to which he would like the paper sent. 


Teachers Wanted 


For existing vacancies: Commercial 
branches in Western school; Benn 
Pitman Shorthand large school in 
the East. Register at once for Fall 
openings. Schools for sale should 
send us particulars. Schools want- 
ing teachers should write us. We 
will serve you well, 


NEW YORK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Wa. E. Drake, Manager. 


150 Fifth Avenue, 


Summer Schools. | 


Miaithas Vineyard SSummer Snstitute 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 


Ten Degrees Cooler School of Methods, 3 weeks 
Than on the Mainland, School of Oratory, 4 weeks 


Delightful Sea Bathing '® Academic Depart. 


ments, 3, 4, and 5 weeks 
Concrete Roads BEGINS JULY 12. 1904 


for Bicycling Send for 72-page Circular 


WILLIAM A. MowRy, PRES. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


University of Illinois 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 13 to August 12, 1904 


Faculty of 40. More than 100 courses. Special 
e—-* for teachers to ¢o advanced work. 

uition for the session only $12. 

Among the prominent educators who will conduct 
courses or deliver special lectures during the session 
are: 

Professor JOHN V. DENNEY, of the Ohio State 
University. 

Professor HENRY JOHNSON, of Eastern Illinois 
State Normal School. 

Professor WILLIAM EDWARD SIMONDS, of Knox 
College. 

Superintendent CALVIN N. KENDALL, of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, 

ne PAUL HENRY HANUS, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Profesor ALBELT BUSHNELL HART, of Harvard 
University. 

Catalog and full information sent “oe applica 
tion to THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, Director. 

Urbana, [linois 


Columbia University 


NEW YORK 
Summer Session, 1904 
Wednesday, July 6, to Wednesday, Aug. 17 


113 Courses — Anthropology, Chemistry, Domes- 
tic Science, Economics, Education, English, Fine 
Arts, French, Geography, Geology, German, His- 
tory, Italian, Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, 
Mechanical Drawing, Music, Nature. Study, Philos- 
opby, Physical Education, Physics, Physiology, 
Psychology, and Spanish. 

Instruction will be given and in- 
structors from the staff of the University, as well as 
by Professor Alger, of the University of Michigan 
(in Education); Professor Baldwin and Dr. Judd, 
of Yale University (in English and in Psychology, 
respectively); Mr. C. N. Kendal), Superintendent 
of Schools at Indianapolis (in Education) ; and 
Professor Monroe, of the State Normal School, 
Westfield, Mass. (in Psychology). 

Board and Lodging may be had in Whittier Hall. 


The Announcement is now ready and will be sent 
upon appt ation to the Secretary, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Summer School of Arts and Sciences 


Otfers courses for men and women in Greek, Latin, 
English, Elocution, German, French, Spanish, 
History, Economics, Psychology, Philosophy, Edu- 
cation, Architectural Drawing, Music, Mathematics, 
Surveying, Shopwork, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
Geology, Geography, and in Physical Kaneation. 
These conrees are open without entrance exami. 
nation to all qualified persons. They are primarily 
designed for teachers. The University Libraries, 
Museums, Laboratories, etc., will be at the service 
of members of the Summer School. The School 
opens Tuesday, July 5th, and closes Friday, August 
12th, 1904. For full announcement of courses offered 
and information about expenses, address the Clerk 
of the Summer School, J. L. Love, 16 University 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N, 8S. SHALER, Chairman, 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session for Teachers. 
July 7—Aug. 19, 1904. 
118 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS, 


Special mention : Many courses in Geography and 
Nature Work for Grades. Single Tuition Fee, $25. 
Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 
THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Summer School 


Term, July 5- August 13, 1904 
_Courses will ke given in Architecture, Botany, 
Chemistry, English, French, German, Latin, His- 
tory, Mathematics, Physics, Political Science, and 
Psychology. 

or information address ARTHUR H. Quinn, Di- 
rector of the Summer School, College Hail, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

JOSIAH H. PENNIMAN, Dean. 


UNIVE RSITY Y Write for Calalogues 


Price-List, 
PUBLISHING 


COMP ANY v New York. v 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<-—— 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Qrats NORMAL SOHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only, Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. YOEN, A.M. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues adcress 
G. Prinaine'. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


FISHER ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/SIPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


NO IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. Write for application blank to-day. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE i20 eoyiston st. 


|BOSTON 
) 
HE SOUTH AND WEST 


teachers than any 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 


For f information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


Normal ‘Teachers’ Agency, 


Register with us and 

improve your prospects. 
All schools supplied 

with modern teachers. 


TEACHERS 


The Week’s Record 


Pa, to N. Y., shorthand, private school, $1,000. Ind. 
to Minneapolis, commercial and penmanship, private 
school, $1,200. Maine to Constantinople, asst. commer- 
cial, Robert College, $550 and home. Iil. to Pa., com. 
mercial, private school, $1,200. Ind. to Pa.. high school, 
commercial, $900. Maine to N. Y., penmanship and com. 
mercial, private achoo}!, $960. Twenty-five more about 

‘ yeadytoclose. More than 150 available candidates, among 
them some superior teachera; some fair instructors; some 
inexperienced but well-trained beginners. We submit 
data to school officials without notifying candidates, un- 
less requested so todo. We work for our clients. 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A SPECIALTY BY A SPECIALIST. 5 Baker Avenue, Beverly, Massachusetts 


Always has vacancies for competent teachers. Wede 1 wi 
School Officials direct ; our terms are reasonable, wh sang 


ship fee not necessary. Now isthe time to enroll. Write to- 


for pew Manual. 1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Address correspondence 
to the Manager 


The Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ Bureau 
AND SCHOOL EXCHANGE. 


Commercial, shorthand, drawing, telegraphy, penmanship, and language teachers exclusively, 
20 years’ experience as teacher, proprietor, business man, editor, with wide t 
ance, have made our manager familiar with needs of schools and teachers in all coomned, Tomato 
" No charge to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any agency. Personal 
pra given to each applicant. COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT positions in High Schools and Colleges a 
pec - 
We can place a large number of teachers this season at salarie 
for registration blanks and eireulars, @1,200, ©1,500; 9000. Write 
e also negotiate the sale of school property. If you have a school 
to buy or to form & pa:tnership, write us for information about our methods. 


WM. J. KINSLEY, Mgr., 245 Broadway, New York. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


Friends School, Wilmington, Del.—It gives me great pleasure to notify you that Miss —, of 
Waltham, Mass., who was recently recommende by you as a teacher in elocution and reading, has been 
appointed to the position in this school for the comin peas. at a salary of $600. l return you the photo- 
graph, asdirected. I also wish to thank you fur your kindly interest in recommending candidates for the 
various positions in this school for the coming school year. You have been uniformly careful in your 
recommendations, and I have nothing but praise for the business methods of your agency. This is, = 4 no 
means, the first year in which you have secured for me very satisfactory teachers, and I shal! not hesitate 
to recommend your agency to others.—Principal H. A. Norris, April 5, 1904. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Introduces to 


MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY  scnoois, ana Families 


and FOREIGN superior Profess@s, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
‘or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency new york 


Recommends coll and normal gradua' specialists, and other teachers to colle ublic and private 
schools, and families. Advises parents WM. PRATT, Manay 
378 Wabash 


the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ive. 


i th Year. t Schools and Coll 


patrons. 
eer Book containing valuable information Freel 


HE BEST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School vacancies, 

and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly through this saree. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE -M.C. A. Blig., Portland, Me. 
Gives direct nominations. Write us. 
TEACHERS’ Oldest and best known in U, 8. 


Schermerhorn 3 EB. 14th St N. ¥. Established 1855. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGEN CIE ma 


NEw YORE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANx#,Wash.,313 RookeryBlock Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


Boston, Mass,: 


WE FURNISH THE BEST POSITIONS — THE BEST TEACHERS 


Ghe Colorado Geachers’ Agency 


FRED DICK, Manacern DENVER, COLO. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


2A Beacon Street, Boston 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Gainesville, N. Y. Telegram.—Recommend two good men at once for principalship.—G. S. Skiff, 
Pres. Board of Education. March 1, 1904. 

Telegram.—Principal wanted immediately at Gainesville, N.Y, Will you accept ? Wire answer.— 
To Wm. D. Robertson, Oswego, N. Y. March 1. 
: Telegram.—I will accept Gainesville if elected.—Mr. Robertson. March 1. 
sku i recommend Wm. D. Robertson of Oswego. Firstclass. Particulars by mail.—To Mr. 

A arch 1, 

I went to Gainesville on Thursday and came out successful over the man from —— agency. I expect 
to begin work next Tuesday.—Mr. Robertson, March 5, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, ALBANY, N. Y. 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS cents posta 


Se, St. Louis. 


Some New Books.. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Concise Dictionary of the French and English Lan- 
Richard Leask [Ed.] “ “ “ 50 
Kuskin in Oxford and Other Studies................ Kitchin E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y 3.50 
Women’s Ways of Earning Money......... sotee cee Alden A. 8. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 1.0 
ws ops Scherer J. B. Lippincott Co. Phila, 1.50 
in the United States............... & Sanford Houghton, Mifflin & vo., Boston.— 

e Squyr of Lowe Degre....... cubes { 
Field Book of American Wild Birds and Their Music Mathews = 3:00 
The Republican Party, 1854-1904 (2 vols.)............ Curtis 6.00 
Autobiography of Herbert Spencer. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 6.50 

War Rand, McNally & Chicago. .25 


G. Franklin «ing of Hawley street and 
Hawley place, Boston, has two concen- 
trated ink powders, which he is sending 


out, postpaid, for twenty-five cents a 
package, one which will make a pint of 


“Sometimes,” said Uncle Bben, “de 
man dat keeps lookin’ foh trouble ain’ 
smaht enough to recognize de real ahticle 
when he sees it comin:” —Washington 


the best red ink, and one for twenty cents Star. 
a package, which will make a gallon of the 
best black ink. The directions for making 
are very simple, and those who have used 
the inks pronounce them as free flowing, 
unfading, and unsurpassed by any. These 
sans are very much cheaper than any 


INSHIP 


Teachers’ Agency, 
29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 


Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


“ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago 


Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 


Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teacher S| 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


La EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLDG. Drs Mornzs, Iowa. 


Kellogg’s Bureau| TEACHERS AGENCY 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Established in 1889. 
Has filled hundreds of places. 


Schools, Families, and Churches. Conscientious ad- 
«| viee to parents schools and inst: uctors. 
Recommends teachers heartily. Send for Bulletin. Se 
New England teachers whetede property. Established 1880. 


ng and renting of schoo. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 150 FIrTH AVENUE (Corner of Twentieth St.) 
No, 61 EB, 9th NewYork, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


THE MORSE COMPANY 
SILVER, BURDETT COMPANY 


ACQUIRED BY 


READING 


The Morse Readers 

By Tuomas M. Ba.utet, Pu. D., Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Springfield, 
Mass,, and Etta M. Powers. 


36 
.48 
.60 


‘New Century Readers 

By Joun G. THompson, Principal of 
State Normal School, Fitchburg, 
Mass., and THomas E. THomPsoN, 
Superintendent of Schools, Leo- 
minster, Mass. 
Book I. For Childhood Days .25 
Book II. Fairy Tale and Fable .36 
Book III. Nature, Myth, and 

Story 

The Phonetic Reader 

By CHarLes W. Deane, Pu. D., Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Bridge- 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
Far East and Far West Red Chil- 
dren 


.48 


By Mara L. PRATT .......... 25 
Nature’s Byways 

By WALTON ForpD .... .36 
Stories from the Poets 

By May R. ATWATER ........ 25 


Red Letter Days and Red Letter 
Facts 

By I. Freeman Hatt, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, North Adams, Mass., 
and E, D. Lenox .60 


SPELLING 
The Morse Speller 
By Samue T. Dutton, Pu. D., Prin- 
“cipal of the Horace Mann School, 
Columbia University. 


Part I. For first four years .. .13 
Part II. For second four years. .16 


Dictation and Spelling in connection with 
other subjects forall grades. With or with- 
out syllabication and primary accent. 

The Quincy Word List 
By Frank E. Par in, Superintendent 
of Schools, Quincy, Mass. 

With Syllabication and Primary 

ACCOR bees gage. 

With Words Solid. Natural form .22 


GEOGRAPHY 


Around the World 

By Sretta W. CaRROLL and CLar- 
ENCE F. Superintendent 
of Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 


Book I. First and SecondGrade .36 


Book II. Third and Fourth 
Grade 45 
Book III. Fifth Grade ........ 54 


HISTORY 
A Text-book of American History 
By E. CHANCELLOR, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Bloomfield, 
Elementary History of the United 
States 
By M. W. Hazen, A.M. .... 
American History Series 
Edited by Dr. Samuet T. Durron. 
Book I. Indians and Pioneers .60 
Book II. The Colonies 72 


.60° 


The Story of the Indians of New 
England 
By Atma Burton ... 


Historical Outlines and Civil Govern- 
ment 


By F. Gittum Cromer, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Franklin, Ohio. .45 


.60 


Manhattan: Historic, Artistic 


By WESTOVER ALDEN ..--+++++ +45 


An attractive, illustrated history of New — 


York City. 


Burdett & Company. 


our patrons will receive from 


pany warrant us in so doing. 


To Our PATRONS AND THE PuBLic:— 


On account of the impaired health of Mr. J. E. Morse, Presi- 
dent, and Mr. A. W. Pollard, Treasurer of the Morse Company, 
it has been deemed advisable to dispose of our list and to 
retire from business; and our publications, with all publishing 
rights and copyrights pertaining to the same, have been trans- 
ferred to the long-established and well-known house of Silver, 


We reluctantly sever our active connection with the educa- 
tional world ; but it is with a high degree of satisfaction that we 
place our list in the hands of a Company whose honorable 
career insures to our authors and the public alike, the same 
courteous treatment it has always bestowed. © 

Thanking superintendents and the educational public for 
their appreciation of our efforts and their generous introduction 
of our books in the past, we cordially ask for a continuance to 
our successors of the same good will which we have enjoyed — 
feeling sure that the merits of our books, the hearty indorse- 
ments they have received from educators, North, South, East 


and West, and the efficient and considerate treatment which all 


Yours very truly, 


New York, April 15, 1904. 


Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Com- 


THE MORSE COMPANY. 


BUSY WORK 
By T. E. and J. G. THompson. 
Pedagogical Busy Work 
For Beginners. 
New Century Busy Work 
For latter part of First Year and for 
Second Year. 


Two unique and helpful collections of 
materials for ‘‘ occupations” giving in- 
struction along varied lines. 


These publications are now in stock at 


OUTLINE MAPS 
New Century Development Maps 
In blocks of 50 maps of one kind. 
For Physical, Historical, and Geo- 
logical Development. Each set .36 
Grand Divisions. Seren different 
maps. 
The United States and Its Posses- 
SiONS. Fourteen different maps. 
Historical Maps. Siz different maps. 


all offices of Messrs. Silver, Burdett & 


Company, who invite correspondence and will gladly answer any inquiries, 


ARITHMETIC 
Quincy Graphic Arithmetic 
By D. MAackKINTOSH and 
FRANK E, PARLIN. 


ALGEBRA 
By GrorcE E. ATwoop. 
Exercises in Algebra ........ 72 
Grammar School Algebra .... .54 
Standard School Algebra ...... 1.08 
PHYSIOLOGY 


Standard School Physiology, Hy- 
giene and Anatomy 

By B. Smitn, M. D., and 
Everetr C. WILLARD, A. M., Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Stamford, 


COPY BOOKS 


Morse’s Educational System and the 
Natural Movement Method of Prac- 
tical Writing (Medial) 

By A, WHITEHOUSE, Super- 
visor of Writing, Somerville, Mass. 
Eight-book series. Per doz. .72 
Unique in character and full of original, 

valuable features. 20 to 28 adjustable 

copy slips in back of each book, giving 
double the copy material found in other 


books. Artistically illustrated and care- 
Sully graded. 
BOTANY 
A Nature Calendar 
By T. E. THOMPSON ........ .36 
Indispensable memorandum book for 
students of Botany and Nature. 


LITERATURE 


Revival of English Poetry in the 
Nineteenth Century 

With Introduction by E. M. Buck- 
INGHAM 72 
Selections from Wordsworth, Coleridge, 

Shelley, Keats, and Byron; Tables and 

Dates, Bibliography, Portraits of Poets, 

etc, 


GERMAN 
Sprache und Gesprach | 
By J. P. Logsperc and Pror, C. F. 


KOLBE -72 
A German Reader founded on the Natu- 


ral Method. 

German Conversation Course 

By BERNHARD KutTTNrr, Instructor 
in German in the Public Schools, 
New York City. 132 pp..... .48 
A graded series of object lessons, dia- 

logues, and grammar. 

Gems of German Literature 

Edited by J. P. LozsBerc...... 


PHYSICS 
Easy Experiments in Physics 
By Preston SmITH, Instructor in the 
State Normal School, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 54 
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